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THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
H. O. Evennetr 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


HE little alpine city of Trent is not a very important place 
today, nor was it in the sixteenth century, apart from its 
position on a fairly busy line of communication connecting 
Italy with Germany over the Brenner Pass; and it may well be 
asked how it came to be the site of an important General Council 
of the Church. The answer lies in the circumstance that still brings 
Trent and the Trentino into the news today, their mixed racial 
character. In the sixteenth century Trent, with an Italian majority 
and a German minority, was ruled by its Prince-Bishop, usually a 
prelate of mixed German and Italian connections. It was the capital 
of a Prince-Bishopric (one of so many in Germany) that formed a 
constituent principality of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation, the boundary of which curious organization with the free 
and sovereign Italian State of Venice lay not far to the south on the 
road to Verona. Trent was thus technically ‘German’ soil, and 
had its German elements of culture and self-consciousness; but its 
easiest communications were all with the Italian south. As a site for 
a General Council Trent was a compromise between those who 
wanted a German city and those who wanted an Italian one. It was 
not a popular choice with the members of the Council, for it was 
usually found to be either too hot or too cold. Housing and heating 
presented difficulties, the air was said to be unhealthy, living was 
expensive, and Venice was tantalizingly near. If it was difficult to 
get bishops, of any nationality, to go to Trent, it was even more 
difficult to keep them there. 

The acute and prolonged controversy over the site of the General 
Council which was all but universally demanded as urgently 
necessary for the reform of the Church in the early decades of the 
sixteenth century, reveals the variety of pressures which lay behind 
the movement. The twentieth century is in no position to laugh at the 
sixteenth for seeing endless significances in the choice of sites for 
international conferences. So far as the Papacy was concerned, it 
seemed vital to avoid giving ‘any handle to a renewed activation of 
fifteenth-century ‘conciliar’ doctrines concerning the supremacy of a 
General Council over the Pope. Such doctrines were closely 
associated with the German cities of Basle and Constance. They were 
still very much alive in France, and in Spain, and in Germany 
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itself, despite incessant papal condemnations since the time of 
Eugenius IV; and it seemed that they could best be guarded against 
in some Italian city not under foreign control—preferably some city 
in the Papal States. The incident of the attempted schismatical 
Council at Pisa in 1512, though soon snuffed out and replaced by the 
Fifth Lateran at Rome (1512-17), showed that the danger was not 
wholly academic; but the pressure for a reform council was not 
lessened by the Fifth Lateran with its well-meaning but ineffective 
reforms, while it was clear that another Lateran council at Rome 
itself/—always, of course, the papal ideal—would not do. In addition, 
up to the death of Clement VII in 1534, the papacy had usually 
been committed politically and militarily to one or other side in the 
chronic struggle between the two outstanding powers in Europe, 
the Habsburg and the Valois dynasties, whose rivalry and warfare 
plagued Europe until 1559. This rivalry was in itself one of the 
most formidable obstacles to a Generali Council, not merely because 
an international assembly was difficult to stage anywhere during 
hostilities, but also because in spite of the wise resumption of papal 
political neutrality by Paul III (1534-49) the project of a General 
Council always seemed to the French something calculated to bring 
advantage to the Emperor Charles V with whose other natural 
enemies—the German Protestant princes and the Turks—the Most 
Christian King of France was becoming ever more closely linked 
from the early 1530s. So, when after eleven years of chequered and 
complex negotiations, involving at least three abortive convocations, 
a General Council supported by both Charles V and Francis I of 
France at a time of peace between them did really open in Trent in 
December 1545, the French support was no more than tepid and 
consisted only of three or four bishops; but when the Council in 
March, 1547 moved itself to Bologna (the second city of the Papal 
States) and was for that reason repudiated by Charles V, the French 
support became more active and about a dozen French bishops and 
some eminent French theologians graced the busy, but fruitless, 
first months of the Bologna meeting. 

After three years’ deadlock between Paul III and Charles V over 
this transference to Bologna, during which Charles V tried the 
expedient of the Interim in Germany, Paul’s successor, Julius III, 
who as Cardinal del Monte had been his first Presiding Legate at 
Trent and Bologna, made his peace with the Emperor and recon- 
voked the Council to Trent. He hoped also for French support. But 
Henry II of France saw in the new friendship of Pope and Emperor 
something hostile to French interests. This time the Council at 
Trent would be, it was thought in France, conducted too much by 
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the Emperor for the strengthening of his own power in Germany, 
In the event the French refused to recognize the new assembly 
(1551-52) as a General Council. They intervened in Italy in the 
complicated question (originating from Paul III’s family ambitions 
to found a dynasty in Italy) of the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza, 
and finally stimulated and allied themselves with the rising in 
Germany against Charles V early in 1552 which completely upset 
his supremacy there, caused the hasty dispersal of the Council at 
Trent, and brought to an end the period of truce between Habsburg 
and Valois which had prevailed since 1544 and had been the indis- 
pensable political background to the first two of the three periods of 
the Council of Trent’s sessions. 

But the rivalry between the two leading Catholic powers in 
Europe (for Charles V was also King of Spain and of Naples and 
Sicily, Lord of the Netherlands Provinces and in control of the 
Duchy of Milan) was not the only way, nor yet the most deeply 
significant, in which lay politics influenced the course of the Council 
of Trent. Even more insistent, perhaps, than the general desire for 
a Council to reform the Church, was the special demand in Germany 
for a General Council of a kind that might restore unity of religion 
there after the first successes of Lutheranism. From the late 1520s 
when Lutheranism was taken up by a number of German princes 
and towns, each forming its state-controlled church, the progressive 
division of Germany into a diminishing number of Catholic and an 
increasing number of Lutheran principalities became a factor of 
prime political importance. The external control of the Church and 
of ecclesiastical persons and politics by the State had gone very far 
in the Catholic countries of late medieval Europe. The promotion 
of Church reform and the appointment and control of bishops by 
kings and princes were features of Spanish, French, Neapolitan and 
to some extent German life, though in the Lutheran states, of course, 
the control went much further into the spiritual sphere. But if the 
attendance of French, Spanish or Neapolitan prelates at a General 
Council depended on the green light from the monarchs concerned, 
those monarchs were also asked and expected to send their political 
ambassadors to the Assembly. They were not loath to give their 
advice on ecclesiastical matters, and the Emperor Charles V, as 
Lay Head of the Christian Commonwealth, Emperor over the German 
Confederation, and King of Spain, Naples and Sicily, took very 
seriously his religious responsibility in all three capacities. As 
Emperor, what seemed to him paramount was religious reconcilia- 
tion in Germany. This was a task both spiritual and political in 
nature, the achievement of which, said his enemies, would be 
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calculated to enhance too greatly his authority within Germany and 
therefore in Europe as a whole. But, in any case, how was reconcilia- 
tion between Lutherans and Catholics to be gone about? Charles 
and his advisors worked out elaborate plans in which the General 
Council was to play its part—almost at his dictation; plans of a 
sort that often caused grave apprehension to Rome and led to 
periods of Papal-Imperial friction between Paul III and Charles V 
which almost recall the great medieval conflicts. The first essential 
for Charles was for the General Council to be within Germany. All 
turned on this—for both Catholics and Lutherans at successive Diets 
had reiterated this demand for a General Council to be held on 
German soil, and the Lutherans would simply not consider one else- 
where at all. It mattered not that the Lutheran definition of the 
‘free, General Council of Christendom’ to which alone they would 
bring their doctrines, to be tested sola scriptura, represented an 
assembly of a kind which no Pope could countenance. If a General 
Council of some sort—thought Charles—could be arranged on 
German soil, then progress might be made. Trent just fulfilled the 
condition of ‘German soil’ and hence the Emperor’s grim adherence 
to it once it had been rather unwillingly agreed to by Paul III. For 
Site implied Control—or was thought to—and though Trent was 
on the Italian side of the watershed, indeed inside Italy for all 
practical purposes, it was the possibility of Imperial control that 
frightened Rome. For second in the Imperial plan of action was the 
reform of the over-active, over-grasping Papal Curia, the practices 
of whose various branches stood in the way of general reform; and 
together with this such drastic reconstructions of church life, 
liturgy, and discipline as recommended themselves to a considerable 
number of liberal-minded German Catholics influenced by Eras- 
mian thought who believed that changes like a married clergy, lay 
communion under both kinds, the abolition of fasting, a vernacular 
liturgy and a general simplification of ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
obligations, would stem the flow of converts to Lutheranism and 
prepare minds and tempers all round for an eventual agreement on 
matters of basic doctrine. Trent then was to be—in Charles’ plans— 
the great Reunion Council, which, as the culminating act of the 
drama, was to set the seal on doctrinal agreement between Catholic 
and Lutheran cemented by previous concessions of a new and less 
exacting discipline which would meet in things mutable the demands 
of the new religious psychology. It was the threat, made indirectly 
from time to time, of all this perhaps coming about on an autono- 
mous national basis under Imperial direction (failing a suitable 
General Council) that drew down the most severe papal rebukes, 
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but which eventually played a perhaps decisive part in bringing the 
General Council at Trent into being at all. The many ‘reunion’ 
conferences between well-disposed Catholic and Lutheran theologians 
in Germany, of which the Ratisbon conference of 1541 graced by 
Cardinal Contarini as papal legate is the best-known example, are 
all part of the same pattern. But the acceptance by both sides at 
Ratisbon of the debatable doctrine of Double Justification, after- 
wards rejected by Trent, was off-set by disagreement over the 
Church, the Papacy and the Eucharist. 

Charles V, then, was looking at the Council of Trent, and hoping 
to influence it, from the point of view of what became more and 
more clearly an illusion. In 1546 he turned, in military alliance with 
Paul III, to an armed attack on the German Protestant Princes, 
hoping to soften them through defeat in the field into accepting the 
Council’s doctrinal decisions, but also hoping to persuade the Coun- 
cil to defer for a while and then perhaps soften up those decisions to 
meet Lutheran susceptibilities. In this he was frustrated by the 
action of the Council (to which no German bishops went) in making 
decisions on fundamental matters of doctrine in its first sessions of 
1545-47, condemning the root Protestant theses on Sin and Grace 
and Justification while the Schmalkaldic War was only in prepara- 
tion or in its initial stages, instead of turning its attention, as the 
Emperor wished, to wide schemes of reform before broaching 
doctrine at all. If the Council did give some attention to reform 
of a rather limited kind, at this stage, it was because the Fathers 
insisted (against the initial orders of Paul III). But the main reform 
matter—the enforcement of episcopal residence—soon brought up 
delicate and dangerous issues regarding the relationship of papal 
and episcopal authority and the prerogatives of the Roman Curia 
which the Pope did not wish the Council to deal with. In such 
circumstances the fury of Charles V can be understood when in 
March 1547 the Council, under legatine inspiration (but not direct 
papal order), took the opportunity of an outbreak of infectious 
disease from which one bishop died, and many wished to flee, to 
move itself to Bologna, a consummation which the legates had long 
and increasingly wished to effect. Thirteen Spanish, or South 
Italian, bishops under Imperial control, refused to move, and nine 
of these remained in situ until Julius III recalled the Council to Trent 
four years later. The translation was the last straw to Charles, who 
refused to recognize it, forbade his bishops to leave Trent and at 
length protested officially against the translation both in Rome and 
Bologna. He used the supremacy which the battle of Miihlberg gave 
him in Germany a month after the translation to move forward in 
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1548 to the imposition there of his own ‘interim’ settlement of 
religion—an arrangement which failed to satisfy anyone. His 
repudiation of Bologna and his repeated insistence on the Council 
coming back to Trent, for the sake of Germany, made it impossible 
for any effective conciliar pronouncements to be made at Bologna 
and in effect forced Paul III’s successor to summon the Council 
again to Trent. The Tridentine sessions of 1551-52 were marked 
by an unwonted harmony between Pope and Emperor, but only 
served finally to demonstrate the complete unreality of the latter’s 
illusions. Though about a dozen German bishops came this time, to 
a gathering predominantly Spanish (few Italians came, most were 
now too poor), the great design of bringing the Protestants to Trent 
for discussion and eventual submission completely failed. They 
would come only on their own terms, as equals. The pipe-dream of 
Charles of Habsburg was over. Ten years later, when the Council 
reassembled for the third time at Trent under Pius IV in 1562, the 
political background was completely changed. Valois and Habsburg 
had buried the hatchet in 1559; internal German affairs had been 
temporarily settled by the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 and no one 
wished to disturb it, unsatisfactory though it might be; Charles V 
was dead, and Spain detached from the Empire: there were thus 
three main Catholic powers instead of two. The main pressure for 
the renewal of the Council came now from France, where the sudden 
spread of Calvinism caused the French Government to adopt in 
regard to the third convocation of Trent in 1562-63 a policy that 
was very much a restatement in French terms of Charles V’s earlier 
ideas for Germany. There is no space to develop this further here. 

At all periods of its history, then, the Council of Trent worked 
against a disturbed political background in which the rivalries, 
ambitions, ecclesiastical claims, illusions about ‘reunion’, or veiled 
threats of ‘national settlements’ of Emperors and Kings desperate 
at the disastrous political effects of religious differences within their 
realms, affected it powerfully at all turns. Every authority concerned 
cast it for a different role. Charles V in the earlier periods, the 
French in the last, saw it as a ‘reunion council’—that long-clinging 
illusion in sixteenth, indeed even in seventeenth-century religious 
idealism. The Spaniards—even when loyal to Charles V—visualized 
it always as the promised Catholic Reform Council—stringent, 
rigid, austere, releasing the rightful independence of diocesan 
bishops from the strangling toils of curial and other interferences. 
Considering all the manifold and at times almost intolerable tensions 
under which the Council functioned in all its periods it is quite 
remarkable with what success it performed that main function for 
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which the Papacy had always cast it—the clarification of Catholic 
doctrine vis-a-vis the errors of ‘the modern heretics’. If it were 
powerless to heal the existing breach, it did indeed show more pre- 
cisely where the breach lay. But the effort in terms of strain and 
endurance and persistence that went to produce the dogmatic 
decrees of Trent can only be realized by those who have followed the 
advisory theologians and the bishops day by day, week by week, 
month by month, through their laborious work (often made heavier 
by unnecessary loquacity). Draft after draft was meticulously revised 
in the intense effort to get every word absolutely right, and in the 
desire to achieve unanimity without canonizing mere ‘school- 
opinions’. Much of the modus procedendi was worked out by improvisa- 
tion and there is much of interest in the form of the decrees, and in 
the systematic use of advisory theologians not belonging to the 
‘plenum’ publicly to discuss and sort out the points before the actual 
drafting of canons—a valuable innovation in conciliar procedure. 
The addition of Chapters of Positive Teaching in preface to the 
traditional Canons condemning errors was (where employed) also 
a new feature. Readers of BLACKFRIARS may regret to hear that the 
old story of the Bible and the Summa of St Thomas being placed side 
by side in the council room for consultation is no more than a story. 
St Thomas was indeed always quoted with the greatest respect— 
often decisively, but, in the earlier stages at least, Franciscan 
theologians (predominantly Conventuals) were numerically in a 
majority over Dominicans, and in all Thomist-Scotist contests the 
Scotists found much support. There were, however, I think, all in 
all, more Dominican than Franciscan bishops. The professional 
advisory theologians were predominantly Friars, the main excep- 
tions being, of course, the Jesuits, sent by the Holy See, whose views 
were very influential, and a group of secular Louvain theologians 
who appeared in 1551-52. 

The dogmatic work of Trent covered the Canon of the Bible, the 
value of ‘apostolic traditions’, Original Sin, Justification, and the 
Sacraments both collectively and individually. Very interesting dis- 
cussions on Purgatory and Indulgences took place at Bologna in 
1547, but were not drawn upon in the final short decrees rushed 
through at the very end in December 1563. There are no Tridentine 
decrees on the Church or on the Papacy and its authority. This may 
seem strange in view of the Protestant Reformers’ teaching on these 
subjects. But the explanation is that views at the Council on the 
relationship between papal and diocesan episcopal authority were 
too much divided, and the whole subject too heavily charged with 
emotion, for an official defining pronouncement to be possible. The 
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tension between the ‘curialists’ and the ‘episcopalians’ (which was 
not altogether a case of Italians versus the rest, for the Italians were 
divided) was always only just below the surface. It broke through 
from time to time in a number of little incidents but made itself 
chiefly felt in regard to the issue of enforcing episcopal residence— 
recognized by all as the keystone of reform and discussed both in 
1546 and 1562. Was residence an obligation de jure divino or only de 
jure ecclesiastico? The more advanced reformers of all nationalities 
thought that the acceptance of the jus divinum was a sine qua non of a 
real, pastorally fruitful enforcement of residence. Rome, who saw 
what implications lay behind, would have none of it. And late in 
1562 the issue came up again in a more far-reaching way when, in 
dealing with the Sacrament of Holy Orders, a large party— 
Spaniards, French, Italians—insisted that a bishop received his 
jurisdiction direct from God and not mediately through the Pope. 
For six months the Council was in deadlock over this matter, and 
came near to breaking up. The supporters of Jus Divinum would 
allow nothing to be done unless their view were accepted. Behind 
them lay the King of Spain, the King of France, and the Emperor 
Ferdinand I; and in the spring of 1563 plans began to be concerted 
for sending further non-Italian bishops to Trent. On the other side 
the Papacy was adamant against the Jus Divinum and episcopal 
authority. But an attempt to insert into the draft decree a phrase 
from the Union-Decree of Florence (with the Greeks) ascribing to 
the Pope ‘potestatem pascendi, regendi et gubernandi universalem ecclesiam’ 
was totally rejected by the Gallican bishops and the Jus Divinum 
party in general. 

From this lamentable and perilous state the Council was saved by 
a new President, Cardinal Morone, who succeeded Cardinal 
Gonzaga early in 1563 on the latter’s death, Morone was a skilful 
diplomat with nearly thirty years’ experience of German and con- 
ciliar problems. He saw that the key to the situation lay with the 
secular powers behind most of the bishops. He laid siege to Philip of 
Spain and the Emperor Ferdinand. Other papal diplomatists 
fastened on to the Cardinal of Lorraine, the real power with the 
French. At length a détente was produced. In order to get something 
out of the Council and save it from breaking up, extreme positions 
on both sides were abandoned. The decree would merely state that 
‘bishops are placed by the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God’ 
(cf. Acts, xx, 28). Morone in return, after consultation with Rome, 
promised the most extensive reforms possible, provided the Council 
gave up all claim to reform the Papal Curia. There were to be no 
radical transformations or reconstitutions of liturgy or discipline on 
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‘Erasmian’ principles such as the Germans originally, and the French 
more recently, had wanted as bait for possible Protestant returners 
or stabilizers for wavering Catholics. Nevertheless it is in the reform 
decrees of the last sessions of Trent following the resolution of the 
crisis over the Jus Divinum of bishops that we find the bulk of the real 
reform achievements of the Council, those provisions, limited indeed 
in some respects, but eventually effective, that cleansed the face of 
the Church and renovated her pastoral efficiency. They contained 
a very reasonable ‘New Deal’ for the episcopate, though Spanish 
ideals were not satisfied and it did not pass unnoticed that in some 
thirty or so cases bishops were given powers in their own dioceses as 
‘delegates of the Apostolic See’. They sketched in effect a new model 
for a new episcopal generation; gave a new ‘code’ for the religious 
orders and contained the famous decree instituting seminaries. 

Does the absence of a Tridentine decree on the Papacy mean that 
the Council had no effect on papal development ? By no means. The 
Papacy has evolved historically through its own self-assured initia- 
tive. On its own momentum it went ahead after Trent. The staging, 
managing, interpreting and finally the securing of the implementa- 
tion of Trent was an immense task and one which completely 
renovated the Papacy—though the financial expense was a heavy 
drain. The difference in the Papacy even between 1534 and 1564 
is immeasurable. Trent caused the Papacy not only to exercize 
again old muscles, as it were, but to draw once more on the inex- 
haustible reservoir of papal potential. The tasks of putting into 
operation the New Model episcopate, of fostering the growth of the 
New Model parochial clergy springing from the Tridentine semin- 
aries and the influence of Jesuit spirituality, of performing the 
specific tasks left over to the Papacy by the Council (Catechism, 
Index, Liturgical Revision), all helped the evolution of the New 
Model Counter-Reformation Papacy with its new spirit and its new 
organs, principally the permanent Congregations of Cardinals, 
systematized by Sixtus V into the government offices of the modern 
Church, the permanent Diplomatic Nuntios and the Secretariat of 
State, organs which in some sense paralleled new developments in 
the governments of the leading secular states of Europe. Though it 
was unable to reaffirm by Conciliar Decree the doctrine of the 
universal pastorate of the Holy See, the Council of Trent was never- 
theless one of the most powerful factors in its functional restoration 
and further development at a moment of the gravest crisis in Catholic 
history. 
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of politics. Even in those countries, such as Ireland and Spain, 

where the Church is in one sense an obvious power in politics, 
the action of the Church is still marginal; for the substance of 
politics, however it may be constituted and whatever analysis of it 
we may offer, is what it is by reason of those secular forces which 
determine the character of politics in other states where the Church 
institutionally is of little or no account; and the fundamental 
decisions of the political authorities are always in the last resort 
swayed by secular considerations of precisely the same kind as those 
operative in non-Catholic societies. There is, outside the Soviet 
Union, the popular democracies, and China, a common social 
pattern, diversified in appearance and in its degree of maturity and 
in the political superstructure it bears, but still a common pattern: 
that of the capitalism of the mid-twentieth century. It is a capitalism 
distinguished by vast technical achievements, a steady flow of con- 
sumers’ goods in the more advanced countries and the promise of 
similar bounty in the backward countries if only—no doubt this is 
a very large if—the problems of investment and population increase 
can be solved. It seems obvious to many that the masses in at least 
the United States, Great Britain, Western Germany, Scandinavia 
and similar countries, have ‘never had it so good’. That it is never- 
theless a sad society is reflected in its characteristic art. That it is an 
immoral society is made plain, not so much by the sexual licence, 
the passion for gambling, the violence so characteristic of its great 
cities, all the things that attract the ready censure of the moralist in 
and out of the pulpit, but rather by the way it spends its vast 
resources. Schools, hospitals, decent houses, handsome towns, the 
care of the old, the feeding of the hungry in the backward countries, 
these are obvious priorities in so rich a society; but they are com- 
monly secondary to quite other concerns: advertising, palaces for 
oil companies, banks and pornographic newspapers; and—above 
all—defence, and a defence that is no defence but a threat to 
annihilate others a few minutes before we are ourselves annihilated. 

This is a highly schematic and in detail unjust account of mid- 
century capitalism. But, despite all that is richly human within these 
societies, all that toughly struggles with the trivialities of the admass 
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society, all that responds with generosity to the claims of the weak 
and the oppressed, it is no farther from the truth than is a telling 
caricature from its original. We live in a corrupt society, quite pos- 
sibly in a doomed society, and one doomed, not by the political 
conflicts within it, but by its incapacity to free itself from the demons 
released when the first atomic bombs were dropped upon Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

It would be unfair, but not so unfair as all that, to say that 
Catholics have very little to offer in face of this situation. Much 
moralizing goes on, it is true, rather in the style of MRA. (Indeed, it 
is alarming to find a certain rapprochement between prominent 
Catholic figures and this dubious movement.) There is much mulling 
over an ill-defined body of doctrine sometimes known as ‘the social 
teaching of the Church’, a mulling over which has no political con- 
sequences whatever, for the doctrines considered remain at a high 
level of generality, so that often quite opposite lines of policy seem 
equally compatible with them (contrast, for example, the savagely 
competitive societies of the United States and Western Germany 
with the apparent paternalism of Spain and Portugal, both of them 
equally approved by some Catholic publicists), and a good deal of 
what is said on such topics as private property and nationalization is 
calculated to comfort those who are satisfied with things as they are. 
In Britain and the United States there are tiny groups—the group 
round Dorothy Day, for example—more or less at odds with things 
as they are; in France such groups are much bigger and much more 
important—and for this reason France is, of all the western countries, 
the one where the critically minded Catholic (cleric or layman) feels 
less stifled than elsewhere. But the general picture is one in which 
Catholics, both the masses and the élites, are, except in certain 
specific fields such as those of education and sexual morality, con- 
tented with mid-century capitalism and prepared to defend it as a 
way of life against what is held to be the relentless and unceasing 
threat of world Communism to subvert it. 

The comparative absence of the Church from the life of politics 
is not something peculiarly characteristic of the twentieth century. 
The rise of industrialism overtook a largely somnolent Christendom 
odiously content with the division of powers and of spheres of 
influence between throne and altar. The middle-class revolution and 
modern capitalism overcame a world wrapped in dreams of a social 
order, hierarchical and sanctified by the decencies of religious 
observance, the substance of which had dwindled to nothing. The 
terrible fractures of the shell of this order, from 1789 onwards, were 
put down to the machinations of a handful of agitators and illuminati. 
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The true state of affairs was very different and corresponded with 
fair accuracy to that described by Marx and Engels in The Com- 
munist Manifesto. The middle-class revolution and the growth of 
industrialism were two aspects of a single process which had shattered 
the old social order beyond all possibility of reconstruction. The 
social ties of pre-capitalist society, between man and man, class and 
class, had been replaced by the cash nexus. Society seemed to be 
driving towards the point where it would be polarized between the 
owners of the means of production and a vast proletariat. The con- 
flict between classes was not a fiction invented by Marx and Engels 
and put about by agitators: it was the plainest of facts in the England 
of Chartism or the Europe of 1848. And the response of the prole- 
tariat to the pressures of capitalism, the creation of the labour 
movement—trade unions, co-operative societies, political parties— 
is one of the great human achievements, an achievement rich in 
moral significance, for it represented much more than a merely 
defensive movement concerned with economic interests. It was in 
part a reconstitution of the human community fragmented by the 
rise of capitalism; and it created an entire world within which the 
politically conscious working man enjoyed a community of moral 
values and a community of aspiration. It is the immense seriousness 
of the world of the labour movement, its richness and humanity, that 
middle-class commentators, the Catholics among them even more 
than the others, have failed to grasp; and because they have failed 
to grasp this seriousness, they have failed equally to measure the 
tragedy of the corruption and decline of this movement in our own 
day. 

Of course, in ultimate terms, for the believer, for the Church, 
which lives by the divine promises, the failure of the Church to be 
visibly present in the midst of great developments of the human spirit 
is not tragic. We live by faith, not by sight. The implication of the 
Church with the world is at all periods a trial of faith. One thinks of 
the degradation of the Papacy in the darkness of the tenth century, 
of Renaissance Rome, of the blood and agony of the seventeenth 
century the wounds of which are as yet scarcely crusted over. And 
yet it is important to put aside the temptation to quietism, a relapse 
into a peace which is quite other than the peace of Christ. ‘All will 
be well’, no doubt. To believe otherwise would be to lose one’s faith. 
But there is a kind of peace of mind which is bought too cheaply, 
which represents not the victory of faith but a retreat into blindness 
and complacency. If in our own day there are those who (for 
example) treat, when faced with the problem of nuclear warfare in 
relation to questions of ‘defence’, the entire Catholic moral tradition 
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as of no account, as irrelevant to the conflict between Russia and the 
West—for is this not a conflict between Christianity and atheism, 
between the cause of God and the cause of the Devil ?—this is a 
peace of mind bought too cheaply. Strangers and pilgrims we may 
be; but unless we are to relapse into a neo-Augustinian politics of a 
Lutheran type—and this would be to neglect the medieval and the 
modern political experience—we have to face the contemporary 
world of politics as that world within which Providence has placed 
us for purposes that we can, at least in part, hope to understand. 

If the Church (in the sense of the actual historical community of 
the faithful) is, and has been throughout the era of the middle-class 
revolution, present only on the margin of politics, this is not a state 
of affairs to be altered by a simple decision. For one thing, this does 
not altogether depend upon Catholics, nor has it ever done so. We 
rightly feel as shameful those deficiencies in us which are in part 
responsible for this state of affairs. But the world necessarily resists 
the mind of the Church, and this is, and will be, just as true of a 
‘Catholic’ régime as of any other. The Emperor Frederick II, Philip 
the Fair, Henry VIII, were products of a culture permeated by 
Catholicism, as are the Italian Communists of today. What has first 
to be done is something simpler and more humble: to understand 
how the present situation has come about; to understand our own 
society; to free ourselves from the major deformations that have 
overcome much Catholic social thinking; and patiently to explain 
to others how we see the tasks of Catholics today. The present writer 
would not wish to suggest that there is in the political field one saving 
truth which all Catholics of good will may be brought to accept; 
rather, that there is a multitude of obstacles to our thinking intelli- 
gently and responsibly about political matters. These have to be 
removed before we can even begin to do the job. 

We are imprisoned within a number of political myths, forms of 
‘false consciousness’, to use the Marxian-Hegelian terminology, that 
are demonstrably false but are nevertheless deeply rooted and hard 
to shift. This is almost a part of the definition of ‘myth’ in politics: a 
demonstrably false picture which is all the same cherished with 
affection and tenacity from motives which the cherishers are unwill- 
ing to recognize. This is clear enough if we take one of the great 
fundamental myths of our age, one with a wider influence than we 
commonly allow, and one which (scandalously) is not without 
influence upon sections of Catholic opinion: the myth of the Jewish 
world conspiracy. This myth is farcically absurd; its absurdity is 
demonstrable; but it is alive and vigorous in the minds of many 
otherwise rational people. Other myths which enchant Catholics— 
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though not Catholics only—are of a more complex order; and they 
are entertained with varying degrees of seriousness. I want to 
examine a particular instance; and then to examine the more 
generalized form of which this is a particular instance. 

The Spanish Civil War was for European and American Catholics, 
as for liberals and socialists, a traumatic experience; and in both 
cases the war itself was transformed by mythical thinking into some- 
thing that it never even remotely resembled. Here I am concerned 
only with the mythical thinking of Catholics. The Catholic account, 
set out in the Catholic press at the time, still present in the minds of 
the general run of Catholic publicists, is roughly as follows. The 
Spanish Civil War was a revolutionary attempt on the part of the 
Communist International to set up a Soviet State in Spain. The 
revolution was marked from the beginning by atrocities which 
revealed by their nature—the burning of churches, the murder of 
priests and religious, the prohibition of Catholic public worship— 
that a fundamental feature of Communist strategy was the destruc- 
tion of the Christian religion. The attempt to set up a Soviet state 
was thwarted by a popular defence of the Church by Spanish Catho- 
lics under the leadership of General Franco, with the aid (it is 
grudgingly admitted) of Italian and German troops and war 
material, aid which was only solicited after the vast scale of Soviet 
intervention had become known. 

Such is the popular Catholic account. It is false, and known to be 
false by many of those who nevertheless propagate the account. 

The Spanish Communist party was of little importance at the 
beginning of the war. The major parties—and they were certainly 
in favour of using the war as a means of social revolution—in the 
Republican coalition in its first stages were the Socialists and the 
Anarchists, with their associated trade union organizations, and, in 
Catalonia, the P.O.U.M., a semi-Trotskyist workers’ party. It was 
these parties, and these parties alone, that were responsible for the 
anti-clerical atrocities that marked the first stages of the war. (It is 
worth noting that the burning of churches and the murder of priests 
are not new phenomena in Spanish history.) The rise of the Com- 
munist party to a position, first of influence, and in the later, hope- 
less stages of the war, of nearly supreme power, was a consequence 
and a condition of the reception of military aid (material, pilots, 
specialists and—above all—G.P.U. men) from the Soviet Union. 
The Spanish Communist party, and the synthetic sister party set up 
in Catalonia, had no roots in the Spanish working class and was 
above all a party of the white-collar workers and even of sections of 
the bourgeoisie (e.g. the orange-growers of Valencia). Its close allies 
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in the Republican coalition were the Basque Catholics. (These 
latter, many of whose leaders, priests and laymen, are still in prison 
or in exile, are an awkwardness for the myth-mongers, more 
especially as the Basque country was one of the few areas of Spain 
where there was evident Catholic devotion before the Civil War, 
where, for example, mature males of the working class or the 
peasantry were to be seen at Mass on Sunday.) The Communists 
were throughout the war a counter-revolutionary force, strangling, 
when and in so far as they had enough power, the incipient social 
revolution, partly by their influence within the Republican coalition, 
an influence which sprang entirely from the carefully apportioned 
Soviet aid (aid which, incidentally, was paid for out of the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Spain), partly by the use of police terror 
under the leadership of the G.P.U. agents that entered Spain along 
with the tanks and the aeroplanes. (It is a macabre and appalling 
postscript to the war that most of the Soviet military specialists were 
liquidated in the later stages of the Great Purge on their return to 
the Soviet Union.) The scale of Soviet aid, always far less than that 
of the Italians and the Germans, was never considerable enough to 
give the Republicans a decisive advantage; it was enough to keep 
the war going until Stalin decided that Spain was expendable in the 
interests of his grand strategy. By the end of the war, if not before, 
an alliance with the Germans was becoming a genuine possibility. 
These are the principal facts denied by the standard Catholic myth. 
Naturally, the myth is used in various ways and in various forms. 
For example, the extent of Communist terrorism against the other 
parties of the Republican coalition is sometimes brought out in 
order to magnify the role of the Communists. But in general there 
is no serious attempt to see the facts of the Spanish situation in all 
their complexity. Everything is simplified and distorted in the 
interests of a prefabricated picture of base Communists engaged in 
an anti-religious war against single-minded defenders of the Faith. 
It is true, the counter-myth of constitutionally minded liberals and 
social democrats attacked without provocation.by a Fascist counter- 
revolution is almost as distant from the facts, though it has greater 
surface plausibility. 

I have already said that the myth of the Spanish Civil War is a 
particular instance of a more general myth. This myth I will now 
try to describe. It is the myth of the world conflict between the 
Church and Communism understood as being roughly conter- 
minous with the conflict between the western Powers and the 
Powers of the Soviet bloc. Of course, that these two conflicts exist, 
and that there are connections of a kind between them, no one 
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would wish to deny; nor would I wish to deny that it is the steady 
policy of all the Communist states at best to hamper and at worst to 
destroy the influence of the Catholic Church and, though with less 
consistency, of other Christian bodies. The facts of a savage persecu- 
tion in, say, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and China are plain enough. 
It is also plain that the Communists, in so far as we assume that what 
is put out for public consumption represents what they think, are 
also imprisoned within a myth which is the exact reverse of the 
Catholic myth: the view that the Pope, the Chinese bishops, indeed, 
all devout and active Catholics, are agents of ‘western Imperialism’ 
and spies for Britain and the United States. 

An anecdote (a true story) well illustrates the dangers of the 
Catholic myth. During the war a Swiss priest was asked what he 
would do if there should be either a Soviet conquest of Switzerland 
or a Nazi conquest. He replied: ‘If the Communists were to come, 
I would stay with my people, for I know I should be faced with an 
anti-Christian power. If the Nazis were to come, I would try to 
escape abroad; for I fear I should deceive myself.’ That we should 
deceive ourselves: this is what we risk as we dwell within the myth. 
The western world has already passed judgment upon itself. The 
publication of the judgment is to be found in the explicit values of the 
affluent society and in the accepted concept of defence (the prepara- 
tion of total war with nuclear weapons). Provided we do not quarrel 
seriously with this judgment, we are not only tolerated within 
western society; we are even given a place of honour, as front-rank 
fighters in the struggle against Communism, as indispensable 
providers of moral backing for the policies of N.A.T.O. Of course, 
the Church as such is not sucked into the myth. The utterances of 
Popes, of individual moral theologians and of particular national 
hierarchies, the witness of lay groups throughout the Catholic 
world, all these show an independence of the myth and are signs 
that the divine origin and mission of the Church are never per- 
mitted to be completely hidden. But if we take the Catholic masses, 
in so far as they are deployed politically through the Christian 
Democratic parties and the Democratic and Republican parties in 
the United States and receive their political formation through 
much of the Catholic press—notably that of the United States— 
then the situation is very different; for here the enchantment of the 
myth is virtually complete.! 

The bad consequences of imprisonment within the myth are many. 


1 Not all sections of the Christian Democratic parties are imprisoned within the 
myth, The French M.R.P. and the left wing of the Italian Christian Democrats 
are notably independent in their thinking. 
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The following may be singled out. First, there is a turning away from 
serious political analysis to a form of thinking which is paranoid and 
thus quasi-automatic. Secondly, there is a total lack of interest in 
the truth of political statements ;? what are thought to matter are the 
supposed interests and intentions of those who make the statements 
(in this as in other matters there is a striking parallel with the vulgar 
Marxism of the Communists). Thirdly, there is a gross confusion, 
which is a betrayal by Catholics of their apostolic responsibility, 
between the Church and those political orders that are taken to be 
the institutional defences of the Church in the present situation. 

The turning away from serious political analysis may be illustrated 
by the phenomenon of McCarthyism in the United States and by the 
reluctance to engage in a serious examination of Communism, 
especially since the death of Stalin. It would be idle to deny that the 
Catholic masses in the United States were largely convinced of the 
truth of McCarthy’s picture of American and world politics ; indeed, 
this picture is still widely entertained by those influenced by such 
powerful organs of Catholic opinion as the Brooklyn Tablet. That this 
picture is a form of mythical thinking need not be demonstrated in 
detail. McCarthy himself was always clear that the touch of fact 
would have disintegrated the picture; and although his allegations 
—that he had in his hand the names of so and so many card-carrying 
Communists in the employ of the State Department, and so on— 
were always given a factual form, the factual backing was never 
produced; in a sense—and this is the mark of mythical thinking— 
the question as to whether or not there was factual backing for these 
statements was profoundly uninteresting. In the same way, anti- 
semites have no interest in the factual truth of allegations of ritual 
murder or in the provenance of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 
These matters have the same role in political discourse as magical 
explanations of natural processes in the natural sciences. 

The failure to engage in a serious examination of Communism is 
more important, for it is characteristic of many intelligent Catholics 
who were never absorbed by the delusions of McCarthyism. Funda- 
mentally, it springs from the desire that there should be, as it were, a 
counter-Church; and from this desire there springs the belief that 
Communism is this counter-Church. Further, just as in this form of 


2 A striking instance of this disregard of truth is to be found in a broadcast talk 
recently delivered over the Nairobi (Kenya) Radio by the Reverend E. Colleton, 
c.s.sp. ‘At the very beginning of the Russian Revolution a decree was passed 
declaring that all women between the ages of seventeen and thirty-two were the 
property of the State.’ Thus Father Colleton. It is many years since we came across 
this fabrication. The talk is reprinted in Christian Order, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1960, 
edited by Paul Crane, s.J. 
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thinking Communism is disengaged from the historical actualities 
in which it is embodied, so, too, with the Church; the Church 
implicated in the world, with all the ambiguities and imperfections 
this involves, is refined into the shining and integrated enemy of a 
clinically pure Communism. 

Communism is as much an historical phenomenon as Jacobinism. 
In both cases there is a revolutionary doctrine, extremely complex 
in its origins, which is caught up into a great political enterprise and 
becomes identified with a system of States. In both cases, the original 
dynamism of the doctrine is modified by the necessary political 
concerns of those who both hold the doctrine and occupy positions 
of power, positions which make their own demands, demands that 
cannot always be reconciled with what were originally taken to be 
the implications of the doctrine. In both cases, it is hard to say at 
what point the doctrine changes from a genuine belief to a manipu- 
lated ideology, useful as a means of bringing about political conse- 
quences desired for reasons quite unconnected with the doctrine, 
and from an ideology to a form of ritual speech no longer taken 
seriously by those who use it. It is easy enough to see that in the case 
of Jacobinism the change from revolutionary doctrine to manipu- 
lated ideology is as early as Thermidor, if not earlier. It is not much 
more difficult to see that the Bolshevism of as early as 1921 is already 
beginning to change its form under the pressure of the exigencies of 
the situation of the young Soviet State. 

It is reasonable to believe that with the death of Stalin Com- 
munism began to pass through yet another mutation. The entire 
period of Stalinism was in violent contrast with the critical and 
iconoclastic tradition of Bolshevism; and it was too profound and 
irreversible a social experience for it to be possible, even had such 
typical products of the Stalinist machine as Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev desired it, to return to the earlier doctrine of Bolshevism. 
What is dead as doctrine may survive as ideology and as ritual 
speech.? But the empirical and pragmatic character of latter-day 
Bolshevism is revealed in a hundred ways: the compromise between 
the old Stalinists of the apparatus, the pitiful remnants of the 
opposition and the new middle class of technocrats, scientists and 
administrators (in itself a considerable political achievement 
represented by the ending of the terror and the breaking of the 
independent power of the political police) has already produced 
consequences both within the Soviet bloc and in the relations 
between this bloc and other states the depth and importance of 


3 I have discussed this question in two Third Programme broadcasts, ‘Problems of 
Communist Language’, reprinted in The Listener, 3 and 10 September, 1953. 
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which it is easy to underestimate. In any case, no political analysis 
which sees Mr Khrushchev and his lieutenants as the general staff 
of the world revolution has much relation to the complexities of the 
Communist world. 

Many Catholic commentators are reluctant to admit this. It is as 
though the picture of a bloc of states every feature of whose policy 
must be interpreted in relation to the strategy of world revolution 
must remain a fixed point upon which to orientate oneself. Other- 
wise one would be lost, one would not know where to go or what to 
say. Politics as a spectacle would then be infinitely complicated, 
infinitely baffling, a vast maze in which one cannot hope to chance 
upon the guiding thread; in which all judgments are judgments of, 
at best, probabilities, in which cautious decisions have to be taken 
in the twilight of opinion, not the glare of knowledge; above all, it 
would follow from the very uncertainties of politics that the fixed 
point for the Catholic would be his own moral tradition, not the 
delusion of the great Communist world conspiracy which provides a 
justification for the abandonment of this tradition; for in the 
apocalyptic struggle against the Communist antichrist everything 
(so it is supposed)—lies, hatred, slander, mass murder—is allowed. 
It is easier to accept a world in which the Devil is external to 
ourselves, is embodied in an institution, than to face the presence of 
evil within ourselves; and so the fixed point has to remain. 

If we really are, as I have argued, faced with a form of social 
consciousness that is in its fundamental features delusory, then it 
would be wrong to suppose that it will be overcome by intellectual 
criticism. Paranoia is not cured by argument. Nor is there on the 
social level any therapy corresponding to that from which something 
may be expected at the level of the individual. Social delusions are 
destroyed by forces that one cannot anticipate and by the relentless 
pressure of facts, a pressure that is in the end effective. Think, for 
example, of the horrid prevalence of the belief in witchcraft from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries; or of the short nightmare 
during which the delusions of National Socialism overcame the 
German nation. In terms, then, of political argument we cannot 
hope to achieve more than small and isolated successes, and that 
with individuals whose thinking is delusory in only the most super- 
ficial sense. 

The really hopeful feature of our situation lies not so much in 
the growing signs here and there of political sanity among Catholics 
(here again, in relation to such a question as the war in Algeria, the 
French offer us a splendid example), signs of an increasing disposi- 
tion patiently to examine the political experience of our century and 
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to draw the necessary conclusions, though many examples could be 
cited, as in that profound renewal of the Church which is becoming 
manifest in our day. The plainest sign of this renewal is the gradual 
restoration of the Liturgy to the people. A change in modes of wor- 
ship, and one moreover which is the fruit of the labours of scholars 
and antiquaries, how can this (some may ask) be a sign of a profound 
renewal of the life of the Church? How can a change in modes of 
worship affect the social role of the Church and touch the life of 
politics? What relation could there be between the Offertory 
procession and the young men and women pouring along the road 
to Aldermaston, between the Gélineau psalms and the world of 
‘pop’ singers? No doubt such questions almost ask themselves. 

If we are inclined to suppose that a change in the modes of worship 
cannot have serious consequences for real life, this is because we 
have lost our hold upon the meaning of worship, that we no longer 
—outside the pages of the textbooks—see this as the central activity 
of the people of God from which everything else may be hoped for. 
The central activity of those who were brought into the Church by 
the first preaching of the Apostles was ‘the breaking of the bread, 
and the prayers’.* It was from this centre, and through what this 
centre was, that the task of preaching the good news to every 
creature was in obedience undertaken. The entire effort of the 
Church, which has seen the rise and fall of civilizations and has 
shown itself in every century capable of leavening the dough of 
unregenerate human nature, springs from and returns to ‘the 
breaking of the bread, and the prayers’. It is true, the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice has an absolute value which is independent of the degree of 
fervour and understanding in those who offer it; but to contribute 
less fervour and understanding than can at a given time be had is 
(if the expression may be permitted) a degradation of the Liturgy, 
and is accompanied by a false separation between preaching and 
teaching and the Liturgy. When the priest says Orate, fratres with no 
thought that his brethren should heed or understand, when the 
Mass of the catechumens is recited at the altar while a sermon is 
preached to the congregation, when the Canon is ended and the 
people of God present at the sacrifice do not even know that it is 
their privilege to ratify it with the Amen, then the function of the 
Liturgy is obscured; and it is possible for an entire generation of 
Catholics to fail altogether to realize the nature of the sacrifice— 
meum sacrificium ac vestrum, the Church teaches us through the mouth 
of the priest—at which they are present throughout their lives. 

The restoration of the Liturgy to the people is, then, not only a 
* Acts ii, 42. 
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means of enabling both laity and clergy to participate intelligently 
—that is, as mature men, not as children— in public worship; it is 
also a renewal of the teaching mission of the Church and a renewal 
which presents us with a norm, the sacred tradition embodied in the 
Liturgy, which brings with it a sense of proportion in devotion and a 
realization of the relatively peripheral character of ephemeral 
fashions in devotion. The Liturgy thus becomes, what in theory it 
has always been, the means by which we make our own the sub- 
stance of the Faith. In this process of making our own the substance 
of the Faith many old things that appear to be new come to light. 
There is, for example, a fresh realization that we are the new 
Israel, ‘a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a consecrated nation’ ;5 
and with this realization a new awareness of the orthodox doctrine 
of the priesthood of the laity. 

Here is, perhaps, one of the chief fruits, so far as one can anticipate 
the later developments of a movement that is stil lin its earliest 
stages, of the Liturgical Movement: the growth in maturity of the 
laity in the body of the Church. In the modern period the laity has 
come to political maturity; but within the Church laymen have 
tended to remain childish. The anti-clericalism (and the clericalism) 
endemic in Catholic countries springs from this contradiction between 
political maturity and religious immaturity. With the Liturgical 
Movement and all that may come from it we are presented with the 
possibility of overcoming the contradiction and with it the tension 
and the sterility which have so often characterized the politics of 
Catholic societies. The appearance of a maturity which is that of the 
complete man, a social and political animal who takes his member- 
ship of the supernatural society seriously and intelligently, is a 
solvent of mythical thinking. It is not accidental that the centres of 
resistance to liturgical reform and to that whole renewal of the life of 
the Church that goes with it are precisely those groups most deeply 
enslaved by the political myths of our time; nor is it accidental that 
the punishment for religious immaturity in Catholic societies should 
be the popularity of mass Communist parties, themselves strong- 
holds of another kind of mythical thinking. The opposed myths are, 
as it were, parasitic one upon the other. 

This renewal of the life of the Church through the Liturgy and the 
Bible is still in the main something to be prayed for, hoped for, 
worked for. That it is a matter of extreme urgency (not that we 
should be consumed with anxiety), as urgent for the missionary 
work of the Church as for the salvaging of the Catholic masses in 
the old centres of Catholicism, scarcely needs to be argued. I am 


5 1 Peter ii, 9. 
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tempted to think that the greatest possibilities are to be found in the 
United States. In such societies as those of England and France the 
egalitarian present is profoundly modified by the hierarchical past. 
American society has never known, in quite the European way, the 
pressures of the social and ecclesiastical hierarchies, and this gives its 
atmosphere a charm and an intoxication—if, as well, a certain 
crudity—that one cannot find in Europe. There is, of course, an 
enormous flaw in American egalitarianism: the failure completely 
to integrate the Negro community within the common society. But 
one guesses that the thousands of Negroes who come in a great 
torrent from Mississippi and Alabama and the rest of the Deep South 
to the industries and towns north of the Mason-Dixon Line are in 
part moved by the hope that the United States may be for them what 
it has been for the immigrants from Europe. And in relation to this 
problem American Catholics have a good record, better, perhaps, 
than that of the other religious bodies. It would be ironical, and 
splendid, if the most potent of the Catholic myths were to receive 
a mortal wound in the land of the late Senator McCarthy. 
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more unfamiliar to the educated English Catholic than theology. 
If he were asked to name some topics which he supposed were 
discussed by theologians he would probably refer to the proofs of the 
existence of God, transubstantiation, the sacraments—the first of 
these in the context of ‘Thomism’, the second of apologetics, in 
school and pulpit, the third in the context of ‘liturgy’. The reference 
to the pulpit is a considered one; for if lay Catholics are open to the 
charge of naivety, the responsibility is by no means wholly theirs; 
can the clergy, and even the professional theologians among them 
(with some embarrassment I include myself, if only as a theological 
columnist, in this sub-category), really claim to be practising 
theology with energy, fertility, learning and insight? Is there (to go 
further) a single English Catholic theologian of an intellectual 
eminence comparable to that achieved, not by non-Catholic (let usnot 
take refuge in the outworn myth of the English Catholic Remnant), 
but by Catholic scholars and professional men in other fields than 
theology ? There is danger of a vicious circle here: it can hardly be 
expected that young men with an undefined sense of vocation and a 
more sharply defined sense of their own powers should turn their 
attention to anything so vague, so flabby, so impoverished, so 
tediously academic or so brightly well-meaning and fuzzily hortatory 
—ultimately so nondescript—as what ordinarily passes for Catholic 
theology in England. Excellent work is being done by The Catholic 
Gazette, for instance, under the general slogan of ‘Know Your 
Faith’; but surely there is need for something less circumscribed 
than the pastoral activity implied by such a slogan, some manifest 
exhibition of the mind at the full strength of its powers, of a sensi- 
bility engaged and enriched by the creative variety of Christian 
experience, disciplined and informed by the coherent multiplicity 
of the Christian tradition, and open, open to the contemporary world 
and contributing to the definition of its very contemporaneity. 
These somewhat sombre and splenetic reflections are prompted by 
a recent collective work from Germany on questions under discus- 
sion in theology today, Fragen der Theologie Heute, in particular by the 
preface to this work, which declares that it is meant not for specialists 
but for the pastoral clergy and for laymen with theological interests. 
Similar claims are made for the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, the 
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third and fourth volume of which have now appeared.! That these 
claims are taken seriously outside Germany as well may appear from 
the fact that a Dutch translation of the first work is already in course 
of publication. In contrast I found myself forced with the utmost 
regret to advise two English publishers against the publication of an 
English translation, and similar advice was given to a third pub- 
lisher by his reader (perhaps some other publisher has taken the 
plunge; I do not know). With the utmost regret: for this collection 
of studies, unequal of course, and variously conceived, can fairly be 
described as monumental, in the sense of furnishing a monument 
to the seriousness of a concern to re-apprehend Christian Revelation: 
a concern not restricted to a conscious minority but socially and 
culturally acknowledged (if hardly ‘popular’), for the authorities 
who contribute the several studies have been able to count upon an 
audience with a confidence justified by the need for a second edition. 

The contributions fall under three heads: ‘fundamental’ prob- 
lems, i.e. problems of fundamental theology, to do with the sources 
of theology and its methodology, its selfconsciousness, so to speak; 
dogmatic theology; and ‘practical’ theology, this including as well 
as moral theology such topics as the theology of preaching, of the 
liturgical revival and of ‘earthly realities’. It is obviously impossible 
to consider any of these studies in detail here, though I hope to be 
able to return to some of them on a later occasion, particularly the 
studies in practical theology. A simple list of the studies in dogmatic 
theology, however, is itself revealing: ‘Nature and Grace’ (Karl 
Rahner), ‘The Origin, the Primordial State and History of Man’ 
(Feiner), ‘On the Portrait of Christ in Modern Catholic Theology’ 
(Grillmeier), ‘Problems and Prospects of Modern Mariology’ 
(Alois Miiller), ‘On the Unity of the Concept of the Church’ 
(Semmelroth), ‘Church and Churches’ (Sartory), ‘Sacraments as 
Organs of Encounter with God’ (Schillebeeckx), ‘Eschatology’ 
(Balthasar). It is not so much the choice of topics, materially con- 
sidered (Church, grace, sacraments), which may seem surprising, as 
the aspects under which they are considered. Even ‘eschatology’, 
it might at first be supposed, would be an up-to-date version of the 
‘last things’—resurrection, judgment, hell. 

And yet it is here, perhaps, as Balthasar shows, that the most 
profound upheaval of all is taking place in the Christian conscious- 
ness.2 Speaking quite generally, there can be no doubt that the 
1 See BLackrriars, May 1959, pp. 226-8, for an account of the first two volumes. 
2 See also, in the Lexikon, the articles on Eschatology (Gross, Schnackenburg, 

Rahner, Schierse) and on Basileia (Schnackenburg). Schnackenburg has recently 


published an important full-length study of the notion of ‘the kingdom of God’, 
Gottes Herrschaft und Reich (Herder). 
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problem of human destiny has taken on what is quite often an 
agonizing acuteness since the turn of the century; at any rate, there 
is now a widely diffused sense that there ought to be such a problem 
and that one ought to feel it. There is no need to labour this point; 
what is more profitable is to respond adequately as Christians to the 
needs of the time. And part at least of that response is to rediscover 
in the Christian message of salvation the sense and meaning of the 
historical process in which God intervened and manifested his glory 
in the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus from the death of the Cross. 
Here surely, here above all, here in the glory of the Resurrection, 
in the antecedents which it summarized and fulfilled, in the prospects 
of which it is the pledge and the sacrament, here is the real, concrete, 
ontological answer to our present anxieties. We have to learn once 
again to apprehend the Resurrection as the chief of those anticipated 
realizations of God’s purpose for man and the cosmos, other 
instances of which punctuate the course of the saving history wit- 
nessed to in the Old and New Testaments. It must once again become 
the sensitive forward point of our faith as it was for the faith of New 
Testament times that God has fulfilied his promises and yet only so 
as to fulfil them utterly and without remainder in the consummation 
of all things yet to come, such that the Resurrection is a ‘proleptic 
parousia’ of the Son of Man. 

Balthasar does not himself place very much emphasis on the 
eschatological significance of the Resurrection: like many German 
theologians he is more interested in Christ’s descent into Hell. But he 
does bring out very clearly the interaction of historical and cosmo- 
logical modes of thought in the development of the Church’s 
reflection upon the last things. What in the New Testament was 
primarily historical and then by expansion and interpretation cosmic, 
became in the middle ages almost exclusively cosmological, almost 
in the sense of a supernatural geography—the supreme example of 
this is the Divina Commedia, the end events fitted into a supernatural 
space. It is still true for us, surely, that we tend to see human history, 
including saving history, as taking place in the world, rather than to 
see the world as a function of history; and yet the latter is precisely 
what we must do if we are to take the sense of the New Testament 
writings. The coming of the Christ in the flesh and his victory over 
sin and death in the pneuma are the epoche, the turning-point, of 
history, in which the whole cosmos is involved and proleptically 
transfigured. And reflection and meditation on this datum brings 
St Paul, for instance, to see that this event is the concretization of a 
mystery of God’s purpose resolved upon before all history, before the 
creation of the world. 
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Considerations of this kind are developed in a recent study, 
remarkable from many points of view, of Karl Barth’s theology of 
justification, by the Catholic author Hans Kiing. It is at least 
comforting, from the ecumenical point of view, to find that Barth 
himself has written a characteristic foreword to the book, in which 
he unqualifiedly underwrites Kiing’s presentation of his views, and 
goes on to say that if Kiing’s account of Catholic teaching is correct 
then he, Barth, will be glad to find the Catholic Church in agree- 
ment with him! By now Barth must be satisfied that Kiing’s account 
is at least one possible Catholic theology of justification, for none of 
the Catholic reviewers of the book has suggested that it was against 
the defined teaching of the Church or even not in the spirit of that 
teaching, though one or two writers have had strong reserves to 
make about Kiing’s theological approach.* And for what it is worth, 
I add my own testimony to this consensus. But Barth’s sally raises 
interesting and important questions, which Kiing himself discusses 
in his book (pp. 114 sqq.). In order to discover what Catholic 
teaching on justification was, Barth turned not only to the Council 
of Trent but also to one of those manuals of theology with which 
every Catholic cleric is to some degree acquainted, in this case a 
textbook of dogmatic theology by Bernhard Bartmann, not (accord- 
ing to Kiing) a specially remarkable instance of its kind. Obviously 
this is a reasonable thing to do: if some non-Catholic wants to find 
out ‘what Catholics believe’, he might reasonably expect to find it 
in the formal utterances of the teaching Church and in some more 
or less ‘standard’ work the professed intention of which is precisely 
to set out the beliefs of Catholics, in some more or less comprehensive 
form. And yet, can this be all? Can the most recent edition of 
Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum together with a standard treat- 
ment of dogmatic theology offer the whole of what Catholics believe, 
and offer this whole in its proper proportions ? 

I fear that many Catholics (theologians, too) may find this ques- 
tion disturbing. Do we not tend to rely, explicitly or implicitly, on 
the comprehensiveness of the authoritative teaching of the Church 
and the magisterial omnicompetence of her theologians? We have 
all the answers; or at any rate, if we haven’t personally got them, 
somebody has, over there somewhere, in Rome, perhaps, the Pope, 
the Sacred Congregations, the Catholic Encyclopaedia. . . . And yet 
none of these will do. The defined and infallible teachings of 
the Church do not exhaust the inexhaustible riches of Revelation; 
they provide a rule of faith in certain areas in which the faith has 


* I take this information from Karl Rahner’s long discussion of the book in 
Theologische Quartalschrift 138 (1958), pp. 40-77. 
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been seriously questioned, or (as for instance in the case of the 
Assumption) where an urgent need for a definition, undoubtedly 
the work of the Holy Spirit, has been felt in the Church. But we have 
no reason to suppose, and in fact historical appearances are to the 
contrary, that the Spirit works more geometrico, developing the 
Church’s understanding of Revelation by a logical progression from 
the general to the particular; so that the defined formularies of the 
Church need not be held to cover uniformly and entirely the whole 
of the Revelation of God in Christ which it is the Church’s mission 
to preserve and proclaim. And it is upon this Revelation, in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, that our certitude relies: here it is that all the 
answers are contained, but not necessarily in a form suited to our 
understanding at any given time. Our Catholic faith is much more 
‘open-textured’ that it is our habit to assume. If we want to know 
what the Catholic Church believes we must go to her defined 
teachings and to modern standard presentations, certainly; but we 
must also go to Scripture and Tradition: we must go to the sources 
of the Church’s teaching, in a spirit of faith, and guided (where we 
are guided) by the infallible interpreter of those teachings, the 
Church now, the successor of Peter now.4 What we find in these 
sources, over and above what has been authoritatively defined to be 
there, and what we employ the whole of our philosophical equip- 
ment and insight to express in categories capable of systematic 
mutual engagement and under our intellectual control, may not 
necessarily be Catholic teaching; after all, any individual theologian 
may ve wrong; but until he is shown to be wrong or authoritatively 
declared to be wrong, his theology has civic rights in the Church and 
can claim to represent part at least of her teachings. 

A Catholic response to Barth, then, need not be looked for only in 
what has been defined or what is normally said in the textbooks; 
a response should be looked for in the whole body of the Church’s 
teaching in the sources of Revelation. And in fact Kiing proceeds 
in a series of chapters called ‘Foundations’ (pp. 127-94) to supply a 
context for a Catholic theology of justification through a re-reading 
of the Scriptures. This is in many ways the most interesting part of 
the book, in particular the two chapters on ‘Jesus Christ the Saviour’ 
and on ‘Creation as a Saving Event (Heilsgeschehen)’. It is possible 
to have some reserves about Kiing’s exploration of the Scriptures 
here: it tends to be a little massive, to allow insufficiently for their 
genetic growth in a way which we have learned to appreciate from 


* See the study on Tradition by Geiselmann, Fragen, pp. 69-108; also the articles on 
Dogma, Dogmenentwicklung, etc., by K. Rahner, J. Auer and others in Lexikon III, 
col. 438-70. 
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von Rad, for instance, in the Old Testament, or Dodd in the New. 
The formgeschichtlich or iiberlieferungsgeschichtlich investigation of the 
traditions and forms of Scripture would have helped to bring out 
more clearly the thesis at which Kiing arrives at the end of his 
research: roughly, that the concrete order of creation, as it exists 
in actual fact, is even as a natural order founded upon Christ, the 
Verbum Incarnatum and Incarnandum, so that even in its consistency as 
Nature the world is in fact ‘Christian’ though not necessarily so (cf. 
Rahner, art. cit. p. 67). On the other hand, Kung’s merit is not to 
have remained at a purely exegetical level—one often feels with the 
professional exegete that the actual content of what the biblical 
authors say interests him less than the way they say it, the ‘idea’ of 
what is said rather than the reality, invisible inverted commas 
everywhere—Kiing does take the biblical thesis as substantively as 
the definitions of the Church and the theology of justification proper 
to which he goes on in his final chapters. 

The importance of the thesis can hardly be overestimated. It is 
customary to distinguish two Catholic answers to the question cur 
Deus homo. The Thomist view is held to be that Christ (only) came 
to redeem man from sin, the Scotist that he would have come 
anyway. In fact the central argument used by St Thomas (IIIa. 
1:3) is that in matters depending solely on the divine will, beyond 
any claim of created nature, we must rely for our information solely 
on the revelation of that will in Scripture; now Scripture tells us 
everywhere that the reason for the Incarnation is the sin of the first 
man. It follows then that if there had been no sin the Incarnation 
would not have taken place. It is hardly necessary to add that St 
Thomas did not suppose that God somehow changed his mind and 
took a new decision: non propter hoc vult hoc, sed vult hoc esse propter hoc; 
the point he is making is that the objective order of divine purpose 
as revealed in Scripture shows a connection of dependency between 
sin and Incarnation. God, then, foreseeing that moral kenosis and 
denial by sin of the abundant being of creation and its order to the 
Creator, willed from all eternity a remedy for sin which would at the 
same time bring the creation to its consummation by uniting it 
hypostatically in Christ to himself. But the order for St Thomas 
holds objectively between sin and Incarnation; for the Scotist view 
(the so-called ‘first and second decrees’) between successive moments 
of God’s will in itself. We might say that St Thomas’s view em- 
phasizes the moral (or ‘existential’) consummation introduced by the 
Incarnation, the Scotist view the ontological one. There seems to me 
no doubt that St Thomas is more in harmony with the primitive 
kerygma and the Creeds: propter nostram salutem. And yet we find 
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even in the New Testament (e.g. Colossians), and precisely as a 
growth out of the original Christian experience of redemption and 
salvation in Christ, a realization of new dimensions in which the 
echoes of the Christ Event are heard in the utterance of the primal 
Word of Creation, the pre-existent Christ, the first-begotten of all 
creation. 

It is in this sense that we can allow ourselves to speak of the 
Creation as the presupposition of the whole economy of the Incarna- 
tion (we may remind ourselves here of the way in which the second 
creation-narrative in Genesis is seen as the beginning of a saving 
history of which the culmination in the Old Testament is the 
Exodus). Out of the concrete, immediate realization of redemption 
from sin in the death and Resurrection, of the pledge of the Spirit, 
there issues an awareness of God’s all-embracing and comprehensive 
gracious purpose from the creation itself: an awareness that Christ’s 
victory over sin and death was not only an ad hoc repair-job but the 
ratification and consummation of a mysterious purpose resolved 
upon from all eternity. Nature, human nature, in the present 
concrete order, is referred to grace in virtue of being the presupposi- 
tion of an order of grace introduced by the economy of the Incarna- 
tion. God created a human nature capax Dei, capable of receiving 
God’s gift of himself, his gracious self-bestowal. Such a nature is not 
exigent of grace: it precisely allows grace to be grace, free gift. The 
giver created a fit receiver and then qualifies him to receive the gift 
which is the giver.® But, let us remind ourselves, the living centre of 
all this further speculation, the excision of which would make the 
speculation sterile, is the Paschal experience of redemption and 
salvation. 

‘Justification’ (like ‘predestination’) is a word which rings oddly 
to the Catholic ear; there may even be Catholics who would be 
surprised to hear that both justification and predestination belong 
to defined Catholic teaching, though obviously not in the same 
sense in which they are maintained in heretical teaching. One of 
the difficulties of the ecumenical debate on justification (which 
Kiing, I think, does not draw sufficient attention to—his work has 
very little intellectual, speculative force) is that Protestant discussion 
tends to be carried on in an idiom of ‘person’ and ‘experience’ while 
Catholic theology tends to approach the topic more ‘objectively’, in 
terms of the consequences for the ‘nature’. St Thomas’s splendid 
account of justification is instructive here (Ia. Ilae: 113). The 
justification of the sinner, his restoration to God’s friendship, is he 


5 Rahner discusses these themes, and many others, not only in his reflections on 
Kiing’s book but also in his survey of ‘Nature and Grace’ in Fragen. 
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says a transmutatio animae. Shall we translate this ‘a transformation 
of the soul’? Or ‘a spiritual transformation’? The first translation is 
what corresponds to the whole later tradition of scholastic theology, 
and does admittedly preserve (if rather crudel,) the Catholic 
emphasis on the reality of the change produced. But need a spiritual 
change be merely a moral one, a ‘change of mind’, ‘subjective’, 
merely an alteration of outlook? The fact is that ‘soul’ has become 
a special way of talking and not a concept with which it is any longer 
easy to operate creatively—Jaspers can call it a mythical expression. 
The word has gone dead, and if it is to be used for a theology of 
grace life must be restored to it—it must be ‘reanimated’ precisely. 
St Thomas used Aristotle creatively, and by that very fact embodied 
his Christian experience in his use: the failure of creativity involves 
the material ‘objectivization’ of theology and the ‘subjective’ 
trivialization of ‘experience’. 

I hope that one thing at least emerges from this theological table- 
talk, in so far as it gives any idea of the sort of problems theologians 
are dealing with: theology is demanding. But it is also, surely, 
magnificently rewarding. 

Books discussed: Fragen der Theologie Heute, ed. Feiner, Triitsch, 
Bockle. Benziger Verlag. 
Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, vol. III Colet- 
Faistenberger. Herder. 
Rechtfertigung. Die Lehre Karl Barths und eine 
katholische Besinnung. By Hans Kiing. Johannes 
Verlag. 
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PERSONAE 


5. Jacques Loew, O.P. 


was baptized a Catholic but was sent as a child to a Protestant 

Sunday school. He studied law, became an advocate at Nice, 
and was twenty-four when he recovered the Catholic faith which in 
fact he had never consciously accepted—or rejected. It was, as 
things turned out, a providential preparation for the work that was 
to be his: the reconciliation of the workers of Marseilles to the 
Catholic religion. They, too, could for the most part scarcely be said 
to have lost the faith, for they had never really known it. 

He became a Dominican—and in passing one may recall how 
much the Order of Preachers throughout its history has owed to 
converts who have brought to their vocation a personal realization 
of the problem of presenting the faith to a largely faithless world. 
In 1939 he was ordained a priest, and soon afterwards he began to 
work with the Economie et Humanisme group at Lyons, who, under the 
inspiration of Pére Lebret, were developing the sociological research 
which has since played so vital a part in the Church’s contemporary 
mission in France. In 1941 he exchanged the academic study of the 
Church’s difficulties in an industrial society for the hard job of a 
worker in the Marseilles docks, for he had come to realize that the 
terrifying gulf between the workers and the Church had to be 
bridged by methods other than those traditionally associated with 
parish life. In 1947, although continuing to earn his living as a 
docker, he was entrusted by the Bishop of Marseilles with a parish, 
and, with a group of secular priests who shared his conviction of the 
need for a new apostolate, he established a community which allied 
manual work to the priest’s usual ministry in an attempt to meet 
that need. 

The sad history of the priest-worker experiment in France might 
seem to have meant the end of Pére Loew’s work. In fact his position 
was untouched by it, although he had to submit to the prohibition 
of manual work for priests (apart from part-time work at home). 
He had never fallen into the sort of messianism that affected many 
of the priest-workers, who, as they gradually assumed responsibilities 
in the trade unions, became deeply involved politically. His training, 
both as a lawyer and as a priest, had perhaps taught him to make 
necessary distinctions, and throughout he retained intact the sense 
of the priest’s vocation in the working-class world as that of assuring 
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the presence of Christ, of accepting suffering in order to redeem it 
by his shared example. His obedience was absolute, and his letter to 
the Master General of the Dominican Order in 1954 expresses both 
his obedience and the strength of his vocation. ‘I wish to tell you 
how glad I am to serve the Church with an obedience which I want 
to be absolute, but I want, too, to express my confidence that after 
the storm, and after these necessary decisions have been taken, our 
mother the Church will allow me and others to study effectively and 
loyally the ways in which we can bring Jesus Christ to the weak and 
the poor.’ 

The decision of Rome to put an end to an experiment could not 
mean the end of a vocation, and the ‘Mission Ouvriére de SS. Pierre 
et Paul’ is the new formulation of the basic work that has been 
Pére Loew’s for twenty years. This is a Secular Institute, of priests 
and laymen, who dedicate themselves ‘to preach the Gospel to the 
world of the workers’. For laymen, it means work in a factory; for 
priests, ministerial work in that world. And it is only after at least 
three years that the first vows can be taken. They are renewed 
annually for three years, and, for the final undertaking to be a 
member of the Mission Ouvriére, the candidate must be at least 
thirty years of age and have spent three to five years at work in a 
factory (or, in the case of priests, in its accompanying ministry). 
The hope is that some workers will become priests, bringing to their 
vocation a knowledge from within of the industrial society they long 
to redeem. 

The priest-worker movement failed most of all because its mem- 
bers were untrained. Generous motives proved not to be enough 
when the trial came for many men who had hoped to find in the 
movement a means of breaking down the terrible wall of separation 
between the working world and the Church. And the training, in 
Pére Loew’s mind, must be practical, with a personally informed 
knowledge of what the workers’ life really means. But since it is only 
a true religious vocation that can sustain a way of life that contains 
at every point the possibility of deep strain, the need for a spiritual 
foundation is even greater. In his books, and especially in his latest, 
Journal d’une Mission Ouvriére, 1941-1959, Pére Loew has revealed a 
rare combination of sheer realism with a total trust in divine 
providence. His daily work among the dockers of Marseilles for so 
many years has taught Pére Loew that there can be no easy solutions: 
to live their life is to realize how infinitely far removed it is from the 
accepted values of the Church’s mission. To implant the Church in 
the docks of Marseilles, or in any other industrial society, means 
more than shock tactics. It was here perhaps that the priest-worker 
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movement was unequipped for the long-term apostolate, for the 
building up of the Church’s traditional function as the place of 
prayer and sacraments. For that a long and carefully meditated 
training is absolutely essential. 

Father Loew was a priest-worker, and certainly the one above all 
others who knew the problem and had the spiritual and intellectual, 
not to speak of the industrial, knowledge to meet it. In the provi- 
dence of God it may be that the cruel setback of the recent Roman 
decisions has driven those who know the desperately urgent need 
for a ‘workers’ mission’ to consider how it can be implemented at a 
much deeper level than before. A community of men, committed by 
solemn promise to seek the salvation of the workers, and prepared to 
undertake the rigorous training such a vocation demands, can hope, 
in perfect loyalty to the Church, to achieve what the feverish, 
improvised attempts failed to do. The goodwill of many of the 
workers is again and again made plain in Father Loew’s own 
testimony: ‘you understand us’, ‘you know our problems’, is their 
common response. 

As for Father Loew himself, he seems wholly confident, with the 
modest but penetrating confidence of the man who has seen not 
simply a vision but a real world that lies wide open to the Church’s 
perennial mission of love and understanding. He knows, and as you 
hear him speak you realize how deeply those years of exacting toil, 
and the innumerable links of friendship they created, have marked 
his mind and heart. He makes no large claims; his expectations are 
nonetheless without limit, and they are the more impressive stated 
quietly, with something still of the lawyer’s precision, but behind 
them the boundless trust of a man who has learnt that an apostle is 
one whom God has sent and who dare not question the meaning of 
his mission. 
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SCIENCE SURVEY 


eens output of scientific work is so great that with limited space it is 
impossible to do more than mention a few rather general books that 
happen to have come one’s way. The modern world possesses a number of 
devices to persuade its experts to pause in their primary work of research 
and explain to the rest of us where things are going. One of these is the 
Reith Lectures, and the B.B.C. have seldom made a happier choice than 
that of Professor Medawar, whose recent series of talks has just been 
published as The Future of Man (Methuen; 10s. 6d.). His subject was the 
theory of genetics in its application to human beings, but he saw his task 
to be less the expression of the most recent conclusions (which will after all 
be superseded before long) than the explanation of the reasoning by which 
such conclusions are reached, and the types of question that have to be 
asked if new paths are to be opened up. To follow him carefully is to begin 
to think as a biologist does, or ought to (Medawar himself says that the 
work made him think ‘more widely’ than before). The questions he deals 
with are broadly evolutionary; he explains the genetic factors that have to 
be considered in asking how we may improve as a race in the immediate 
future, the effects of social change such as wider use of birth-control, the 
direction in which intelligence changes in the population may go. In a last 
chapter he distinguishes the Darwinian sense of evolution, the result of 
built-in genetic structure, from a much looser sense, the passing on of 
instruction through oral and written tradition, a sense which corresponds 
to Lamarckian ideas and perhaps accounts for the psychological pressure to 
introduce them into the type of evolution in which they have no place. 
Though the similarities between the two have often led to confusion, 
Medawar shows that their differences are in fact more interesting and 
important. This is indeed what he speaks of as ‘hard thinking, as opposed 
to soft thinking; thinking that covers ground and is based upon particulars, 
as opposed to that which finds its outlet in the mopings or exaltations of 
poetistic prose’. 

The reader will probably not be far out if he detects here a reference to 
Sir Julian Huxley and Pére Teilhard de Chardin. Teilhard’s book (an 
article on which appeared in the April BLAckrriars) is still being widely 
discussed—it has produced a remarkable series of letters, of gnostic tendency, 
in the correspondence columns of The Tablet—and it would perhaps be 
better to determine to what extent its interest depends on a confusion in the 
concept of evolution, such as Medawar points out, before finding theological 
insight or heresy in it. An interesting criticism of a rather different kind is to 
be found in an article by the Rev. A. Kenny in the January number of the 
Newman Philosophy of Science Bulletin (obtainable from the P.S.G. Secretary, 
31 Portman Square, W.1., price 2s.). Fr Kenny argues that though Teilhard 
attacked Cartesian conclusions, he never freed himself from Cartesian 
assumptions, so that starting with a misunderstanding of the human mind 
he could never succeed in his attempt to show that all natural things 
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possess an inner world of spirit which is one with them. Here too the 
criticism is of philosophical foundations rather than of superficially more 
exciting theological conclusions. 

Though it has only recently met with attention in England, Le Phénoméne 
Humain was in fact completed before the war, and the contrast between it 
and The Future of Man may perhaps measure the renewal of interest in 
philosophy of science that has taken place in the interval. The scientist who 
writes today in general terms knows that he has to reckon with the scrutiny 
of the philosophers, and knows that he must mark the limits of what he is 
saying with considerable precision: mere denial of any concern with 
philosophy is no excuse. Unfortunately it is still by and large true that the 
scientist and the philosophical critic have to be different people, and there is 
nothing easier than for an unsympathetic philosopher to produce a catena 
of quotation from scientists who have ventured into over-rash generaliza- 
tion, and string it together with destructive criticism. Such works are com- 
mon enough (one sees with sinking heart the inset passages from page to 
page); simply for the sake of example, the latest of them is The Hollow 
Universe by Professor de Koninck of Laval (O.U.P.; 12s. 6d.). He is con- 
cerned with ‘views of thought and nature suggested by certain advanced 
interpreters of the scientific outlook’, views which he flogs with fine savage 
irony in the names of Aristotle and Aquinas. The ‘interpreters’ turn out to 
be men such as Russell and the late A. N. Turing. Is it too much to ask that 
philosophers should find out what people are actually thinking today? 
There are of course philosophers of science who by their sympathetic 
understanding of its processes really help the scientist to see what he is 
doing, but they are rarer; the most recent work of this kind which I know 
of is N. R. Hanson’s Patterns of Scientific Discovery (C.U.P.; 30s.), but this 
was published in 1958, and I need do no more than mention it here. 

Each year too there is a crop of books by scientists witnessing to their 
religious faith. Two recent ones are H. E. Huntley’s Faith of a Physicist 
(Bles; 16s.) and Roger Pilkington’s World Without End (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.). 
The dust-jackets are expectedly similar—a cross superimposed on some- 
thing with vaguely scientific associations, and some reference to ‘the 
common belief that the findings of science must conflict with the truths of 
religion’, here to be refuted. The refutation has been done so often that it is 
surprising to find the belief still common. Professor Huntley is concerned 
to show that scientists are investigating the work of the Great Artist, and 
re-thinking the Creator’s thoughts. He would do well to re-read Hume’s 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Dr Pilkington’s approach is more 
sophisticated. Entering more deeply into the Christian revelation, he can do 
without the Designer (chs. vii and viii). The second part of his book is an 
apologetic for Christianity, which though interesting and often helpful 
suffers from a self-imposed ban on using the ideas of those modern exegetes 
with whose work Pilkington is familiar. He prefers ‘individual groping after 
truth, and experience in one’s own unique and individual life’. A scientist 
might have been expected to see that individual experience and expert 
assistance are equally necessary. 
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The approach characteristic of all the books so far discussed is in the 
broad sense philosophical; it involves seeing contemporary science in 
perspective. The historian of science has a rather different approach, often 
confused with it. He stands back from science in a different way; by re- 
creating what he finds fossilized in the past, he can often throw new light 
on our contemporary problems. As an academic subject history of science is 
comparatively new. Two recent publications deal with a field known up to 
now only to specialists, that of medieval science. Marshall Clagett’s Science 
of Mechanics in the Middle Ages (O.U.P.; 50s.) at last provides essential texts, 
and allows us to see how much of what is still attributed to Galileo was in 
fact anticipated in medieval thought. A shorter but still authoritative 
introduction to the subject is provided by Fr Weisheipl’s Development of 
Physical Theory in the Middle Ages (Sheed and Ward; 4s.), the latest in the 
series of short studies for general readers sponsored by the Philosophy of 
Science Group of the Newman Association. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


FRENCH OPINION 


few French are perhaps better at articulating their political ideas than 
at implementing them: the Cartesian idées claires have left a heavy legacy. 
Certainly there could hardly be a clearer summary of the major dilemma of 
our times than the special number of Esprit (March) devoted to Co-existence 
and Peace. Arranged with logical precision, some seventeen articles discuss 
the problem as a matter of recent history, analyse what has been argued and 
consider what hope there is of moving forward ‘from co-existing to co- 
operating’. 

Léo Hamon optimistically suggests that ‘Rather than dreaming and 
speaking of an illusory simplification of the world, our efforts should be 
devoted to a pacific but inevitable convergence of national and social 
differences’. But Jean Conilh, in an article which is plentifully sprinkled 
with such headings as ‘Categorical refusal’ and ‘Universal solidarity’, none- 
theless sees that ‘Global politics has as its necessary corollary a taking root 
on the part of men and nations in that natural and traditional setting in 
which spiritual values have their origin and are fed. . . . The politics of the 
human race, far from destroying national families, should on the contrary 
compel them to be revealed at last in their true form: the continuity of a 
tradition, transmitted from age to age, whose personality is indispensable to 
life, beauty and the harmony of the whole.’ 

La Table Ronde (March) provides a whole number devoted to a similar 
topic, namely an enquiry into the new nationalisms. Denis de Rougemont 
points out that modern nationalism is largely an assertion of independence, 
proclaimed as a protest against western colonialism. The European 
phenomenon is more complex, and he provides an anthology of texts to 
justify his description of it as an ideology and not the play of economic forces. 
He finds national egoism to be an essential element in the French Revolution: 
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it was Robespierre who declared that ‘It is to the interest of the nations to 
protect the French nation because the liberty and happiness of the world 
must spring from France’. Jean Cazeneuve finds the roots of nationalism in 
pre-history. ‘From the beginnings of human society it is probable that 
groups have turned back on themselves, and have become enclosed in a 
religious system that, more or less explicitly, made them the centre of the 
world and traced about them a sacred circle’. Isolationism and expans- 
ionism both alike have their roots in the remotest places of human 
history. 

There have been frequent French attempts to explain the mystery of the 
English: Colonel Bramble and Major Thompson are perhaps not very 
sophisticated creations, and Jean Bailhache’s recent inspection of the 
English in Esprit is decidedly free from fun. It is indeed pretty penetrating, 
and its categories are sharp: ‘Yahoos’ (the lower working class), ‘Dodos’ 
(the Tory old guard, Major Thompson in fact), ‘Castors’ (the builders, the 
true John Bulls), ‘Marmots’ (the great majority, apathetic, who ‘go to work 
like sleepwalkers’). M. Bailhache finds that the principal interest of the 
British is taken up with evading reality, and he provides plenty of evidence 
in his catalogue of our interests (though he does not seem to realize that the 
News of the World is very concerned about its declining circulation). 

Ten years have passed since the death of Emmanuel Mounier, whose 
‘personalism’ gave such vivid expression to the hopes of French Catholics 
of liberal mind. His impact was prophetic rather than practical, and he more 
than any other Catholic writer awakened his generation to a questioning of 
the ‘established disorder’. Informations (March 15) has a valuable assessment 
of Mounier’s philosophy and of his achievement in establishing Esprit in 
1932. So much of the Catholic revival in France reflects his spirit (such 
phrases as engagement and affrontement, almost boring now in their repeated 
and uncritical implications, were originally his) that it is valuable to recall 
his essential strength; ‘personalism has been reduced to a slogan by every 
party, but he still inspires any authentic protests against every form of 
oppression’. 

French Protestantism has the strength of a small and conscious minority: 
it is eminently respectable. But of recent years there has been a spectacular 
growth in France of various sects which for the most part have no sort of 
root in French tradition. In L’ Offensive des Sectes (Editions du Cerf, 12 NF), 
Pére H. Ch. Chéry, o.P., provides a detailed guide to this multitude of 
religious bodies. Five hundred pages of exact documentation describe the 
beliefs, practices and present strength of such bodies as Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Pentecostals and Moral Rearmament. There are, 
too, more exotic sects such as that named after Soeur Gaillard, a widow who 
died in Lyons in 1958 and who specialized in faith healing, and the various 
‘Free Catholic’ schisms, none of much numerical significance. The value of 
Pére Chéry’s admirable book lies in its objectivity (the forms of worship of 
each body, for instance, are carefully described) and in the moral he draws. 
He takes such characteristic features of the sects as their insistence on the 
primacy of the Bible, the share of the people in worship and in evangeliza- 
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tion, the sense of a living community, and makes of them the basis of an 
examination of conscience for Catholics. 

Among the activities of the French Dominicans the publishing of gramo- 
phone records is the latest—and not the least lively. Under the title “Editions 
de Jericho’ (and we all know what happened to the walls when the trumpet 
sounded) a series of interesting long-playing records includes the presenta- 
tion of the Rosary through scripture readings and music, an introduction 
to the Old Testament prophets through the same means and a charming 
Christmas record, with carols in every language and musical tradition, 
arranged by the Little Sisters of Jesus. 


REVIEWS 


Tue PastoRAL SERMONS OF RonALD A. Knox. Edited by Philip Caraman, 

s.J. (Burns and Oates; 42s.) 

Among the many memories of Mgr Knox which I treasure two stand out 
very clearly and are perhaps not altogether irrelevant to a consideration 
of the collection of his sermons now published with the title of the Pastoral 
Sermons of Ronald A. Knox. He came to stay with me at Cambridge immedi- 
ately after preaching at a mixed marriage which had kept the society 
columnists busy and taxed the capacity even of the Brompton Oratory. 
I had remarked that I had not known that he was a friend of the bridegroom. 
‘I don’t know him terribly well’, he replied, ‘but I think that I often get 
asked to perform at mixed marriages because bishops won’t do them and I 
provide a bit of purple in the sanctuary.’ To anyone who had not experienced 
Mer Knox’s humility it would seem incredible that he should be unaware 
that he was amongst the very few preachers in this country who would lend 
distinction to any occasion. 

My other memory is an earlier one. A small dinner was being given to 
one of my predecessors on his retirement. The occasion was informal and 
intimate, the hosts were seven close friends, the meeting-place a private 
room in a London club. Mgr Knox was the obvious person to give us an 
opportunity of drinking the health of the guest with—not a speech—but a 
couple of sentences. But when the suggestion was made to him he would not 
hear of it. ‘I have nothing prepared’, he said, ‘and I can never speak without 
preparation.’ Again, to anyone accustomed to thinking that the object of 
painfully writing out sermons is eventually to acquire such fluency as 
enables the preacher to dispense with a manuscript, it may come as a 
surprise to learn that during a life-time of speaking Mgr Knox never spoke 
without a manuscript—-a manuscript which indicated the very inflexions of 
the voice. 

Father Caraman tells us, in his introduction, that ‘the unpublished ser- 
mons were as carefully polished as any Mgr Knox himself arranged for 
publication. . . . There was no editing to be done to the text. All the sermons 
were printed exactly as they were written.’ The very asides which gave such 
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an impression of spontaneity to the hearer are there and the topical illus- 
trations which made the same conference seem so apposite to this com- 
munity or that were, I believe, interpolated in the typescript. Mgr Knox 
had in fact created an entirely new form of sermon. The elaborate technique 
of the hey-day of pulpit oratory, when the preacher would indicate in his 
manuscript the precise point when he would take snuff, was adapted to the 
manners of our less formal age. 

Mr Waugh has told us in his Biography that to Mgr Knox ‘there was one, 
and only one, proper expression for his thoughts, which had to be sought 
with care’. Mgr Knox was a perfectionist and his sermons are works of art. 
A mind of great subtility and ingenuity, steeped in the classical and Christian 
tradition, pondered the truths of revelation and presented the fruit of his 
prayer and study in words of great precision and delicacy while preserving 
an almost conversational tone. To those who were privileged to hear him 
these sermons will recall him vividly. For them they will conjure up the 
wistful appearance, the almost deprecatory manner, the perfect phrasing 
and timing of his speech. I cannot be sure how far those who never heard 
him will catch the magic. The art of the preacher is more ephemeral 
perhaps even than that of the actor. 

But if the young of today have the good sense to read these sermons, they 
will find in them a great treasure. It is frequently regretted that Catholicism 
cannot divest itself of the language of the theological text-book and conse- 
quently remains unintelligible to the ordinary Englishman. Here in the 
idiom of today, or perhaps more engagingly of yesterday, is a presentation 
of Catholicism which one hopes may continue Mgr Knox’s life-work of 
commending the Faith to his fellow-countrymen. 

A. N. GILBEy 


AFTeR Nine Hunprep YEARS. By Yves Congar, 0.p. (Fordham University 
Press; $4.50.) 

Tue Greek East AND THE Latin West. By Philip Sherrard. (Oxford 
University Press; 25s.) 


No Latin who has travelled much in the Near East can doubt the funda- 
mental unity between Latins and Greek Orthodox; the same Christ in the 
same Eucharist, the same priesthood and episcopate, the same monastic 
ideal and in essence the same Liturgy. Inevitably the Latins will notice 
among the Orthodox the traits that in the West are thought of as specifically 
Catholic, the conception of Mother Church, the invocation of patron saints, 
the honour paid to relics and, everywhere pervasive, the cult of the Mother 
of God as Mother also of Compassion. 

For those who indulge in them, the centuries-old controversies have some 
of the envenomed quality of a purely family quarrel. The controversy on 
the procession of the Holy Ghost presupposes a common patristic back- 
ground and the belief common to East and West in the co-inherence of the 
Three Persons, circumincessio, perichoresis, greatly reduces the difference 
between the two doctrines. The controversy on jurisdiction within the 
Church again presupposes a common framework of ecclesiology and again 
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is overshadowed by a common conception of the ‘Deposit of the Faith’ and 
of an hierarchically constituted Church as an Ecclesia Docens. 

Perhaps the greatest need in Catholic and Orthodox relations is to 
emphasize the unity that already exists. Unfortunately both Pére Congar 
and Mr Sherrard in their recent studies have emphasized divergences and 
at times imagined them. This was certainly not Pére Congar’s intention. 
Like all his writings, After Nine Hundred Years is marked by a passionate 
charity. Yet he clearly still takes for granted some quite untenable antitheses 
made by nineteenth-century Slavophiles. How odd for a Thomist to write 
of Scholasticism as an essentially Western thing! St Thomas created a 
deliberate synthesis between his Latin patristic heritage and the new trans- 
lations of Greek patristic texts that were coming West. There would have 
been no Summa if there had been no John Damascene. It might have been 
a very different Summa if there had been no Pseudo-Dionysius. The Thomist 
synthesis was possible precisely because Greek and Latin patristic thought 
had so much in common. There was no such thing as a pure Latin in that 
Graeco-Roman Christian world. Even Tertullian was bi-lingual, even 
St Augustine is inconceivable without his background of Greek thought, 
even St Jerome received his theological formation in the East. Pére Congar 
writes, ‘The Greek Fathers were amazingly lacking in curiosity regarding 
the Latin Fathers and the latter were scarcely better informed as to the 
Greeks’. In fact the theology of St Ambrose of Milan, like that of St Hilary 
of Poitiers, is a translation or near translation of contemporary or near- 
contemporary Greek patristic thought. Though predominantly influences 
passed from East to West it is impossible to ignore the constant counter 
influences—the cultus of St Cyprian at Constantinople, the effect of St Leo 
on Greek Christology, the Byzantine translations of St Thomas made both 
by antagonists and supporters of the Union, and in the seventeenth century 
the infiltration of Latin theological terminology among the victorious 
opponents of Cyril Lucaris. 

Mr Sherrard’s The Greek East and the Latin West is also a study in diverg- 
ence. He writes of the controversy on the Filioqgue clause: ‘in that issue are 
implicit two world views and it is only the acceptance by Western Europe 
of one rather than the other of those views that has made possible the con- 
ception and setting up some thousand years later of such an organization 
as the United Nations’. This does not seem tenable. But then there is much 
that does not seem tenable in this brilliant and stimulating book. So much 
that Mr Sherrard writes on Orthodoxy is profound. So much that he states 
about Latin Catholicism is not accurate; thus the Papacy did not attack 
Thomism, St Thomas did not identify ratio and intellectus, and the divorce 
between reason and revelation is not implicit in St Augustine. The reader 
will gain a strangely arid conception of the Catholic doctrine of the Church 
de-sacramentalized and purely juridical. For behind some of Mr Sherrard’s 
thought there seems to lie the nineteenth-century Slavophile antithesis 
between law and love; an antithesis that ignored the historic fact that love 
and laws are found both East and West. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 
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CurisT1AN Community. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. (Longmans; 21s.) 

APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN Unity. By C. J. Dumont, o.p. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by Henry St John, o.p. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 
25s.) 

Tue Mystery oF THE CuurcH. By Yves Congar, o.p. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. (Geoffrey Chapman; 24s.) 


The publicity recently given to a World Council of Churches publication, 
Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty, has suggested that many Catholic 
theologians have developed ‘a new theory’, which is said to be more benign 
in its attitude to other religions. The point is not precisely that of ‘ecumen- 
ism’, but the non-Catholic approach to it is indicative of a general expecta- 
tion of a fruitful new attitude of the Roman Church to other churches, an 
expectation which is in danger of grave disappointment because it relies on 
‘new theories’ alleged to be springing up within the Church. The renewed 
interest of Catholics in the Ecumenical Movement is often mistaken for the 
appearance of ‘new theories’ on the nature of the Church, sometimes 
at variance with the authoritative lead of the Holy See and the 
Bishops. 

Dr Langmead Casserley, in his book on the Church (with its special 
Anglo-Catholic preoccupations), while retaining a deep suspicion of the 
‘Roman Church’ and permitting himself such harsh words as ‘intellectual 
dishonesty’, ‘ridiculous’ and ‘fatuous’, nevertheless makes this judgment: 
‘Many of the best contemporary Roman theologians in fact put all their 
concentration and emphasis on the catholic elements in their inheritance 
while quietly allowing the purely Romanist elements to fall into the back- 
ground’ (p. 141). 

Dr Casserley is correct in his use of the word ‘emphasis’, for in nearly 
every case the appearance of new trends in Catholic thought does not arise 
from new theories but from new emphasis on certain aspects of theology, 
not in the denial or concealing of traditional teaching but in the develop- 
ment of certain elements in that tradition. One of these elements recently 
developed has been that of the Church as the Mystical Body, a doctrine 
clearly taught in the New Testament and today brought into prominence 
by the liturgical movement. Dr Casserley again is right in saying that ‘the 
great contemporary movement of the Holy Spirit in the Roman Church is 
the liturgical movement’ (p. 141), and earlier in his book he has shown one 
of the important effects of this movement in his insistence on ‘the theological 
interpretation of the Scriptures’. But for a balanced view of the new 
emphasis on the liturgy and consequently on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and the Scriptures we must turn to two recent Catholic works. 

Fr Henry St John, o.p., one of the principal leaders of the ecumenical 
movement among Catholics in England, has translated very clearly (and 
added a masterly preface to) a work on this subject by Pére C. J. Dumont, 
o.P., which opens significantly with a section on ‘Christian Unity in the 
Liturgical Cycle’. Arising from the centre of this movement had come the 
new emphasis on the doctrine of the Church, and Pére Congar, 0o.P., is one 
of the chief theologians to have devoted much thought to “The Mystery of 
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the Church’ and so helped to inspire the resurgence of the liturgy in the 
Church with sound doctrine. His book, while not specifically ecumenical, 
should be read with Dr Casserley’s, not as an answer but at least as a 
challenge to some of the latter’s harsh judgments on Catholic theologians in 
this field. In his preface Pére Congar shows how the answer to many indi- 
vidual difficulties of Protestants and Anglicans are best met not so much by 
scholarly historical arguments but by ‘appealing to the very nature of 
things—the reality which is the Church transcends the consciousness men 
have of it, the expressions they use about it. . . . It has to be shown that it is 
not so much the text that explains the Church’s reality as the reality that 
explains and makes plain the text . . . the life of the Church completes our 
entry into the revelation of its mystery . . .” (p. x). 

Pére Congar’s book is the more interesting as it contains essays written 
over a period of years, 1937 to 1956, and reveals a deepening of his apprecia- 
tion of the fact of the Church as the Mystery. The pity of it is that in this 
translation the development is not clear as the first chapters are in fact the 
latest and the chronological order is not preserved. It has to be emphasized 
that the reader cannot rely on this translation but should seek out the 
original French, for there are too many errors and omissions to make it 
reliable in any way. The following examples, among many, are proof of this 
sad fact: page 74, ‘Baptism brings about, by its own sole agency, the sub- 
stance of Christianity.’; page 160 (and elsewhere), ‘agi’, French past 
participle, is simply transposed and made by the context into a meaningless 
Latin infinitive passive; page 177, Paul ‘an Apostle by effraction’ i.e. break- 
ing in; page 177 and page 179, ‘événement’ translated ‘evenment’ ; page 180, 
‘the Church’s theology of efficient and final causality’ for ‘the theology of 
the efficient and final causality of the Church’. It is sad enough that the 
English reader has to look across the Channel for so much good work in all 
these fields of theology, but it becomes a scandal when the translation proves 
so inadequate to the task of conveying the thought in England—and this is 
by no means an isolated case. 

It is therefore refreshing to turn to Fr Henry St John’s original and 
lengthy Introduction to Pére Dumont’s work on Christian Unity. He out- 
lines the salient points of the ecumenical movement from the Catholic point 
of view. ‘We must acknowledge that our sins and failings in the past have 
been, in part at least, responsible for the division of Christendom, and that 
today those sins and failings still contribute to the maintenance of this 
divided state. Yet loyalty to the truth, as it is in Christ, compels us to be 
adamant in insisting that if and when by God’s grace the unity of all 
Christians comes about, it can only be by the drawing of all who are now 
in separation into the already existing, divinely constituted unity of the 
Catholic and Roman Church.’ (p. 7.) He goes on to show how humbly this 
insistence on truth must be fulfilled—finding the truth, the divine truth, in 
part in other communions, and seeking guidance and power for unity in the 
daily sacrifice and communion of the Mass. This is the opposite temper to 
accusing anyone of ‘intellectual dishonesty’ and shows how the liturgical 
movement centering on the Mass issues in a new emphasis on and a deeper 
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understanding of the nature of the Church and so of the nature of the 
Ecumenical Movement. 
ConrRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


GitBert Murray. An Unfinished Autobiography, with Contributions by 
his Friends. Edited by Jean Smith and Arnold Toynbee. (Allen and 
Unwin; 25s.) 

Dr Salvador de Madariaga, in his essay on Gilbert Murray’s work for the 
League of Nations, speaks of him as a ‘civic monk’, and it is an exact 
description of the mood of aristocratic liberalism, disinterested but im- 
placable, which seems to exist only in England and of which Gilbert Murray 
was the finest example. His ninety years of life were devoted to the teaching 
of Greek and to the propagation of peace, and for him they were not separate 
things. He saw the Hellenic tradition as immensely relevant to the proper 
ordering of human affairs, and it was in 1889, when Murray, aged twenty- 
three, became Regius Professor at Glasgow, that a former teacher prophetic- 
ally said that ‘Greek, as expounded by him, will be no dead language, but a 
living force, shown to have a direct bearing on modern politics, literature 
and culture’. 

The present volume can only be regarded as an interim memorial, but 
the autobiographical fragment, of some eighty pages, describing Murray’s 
early life in Australia, is of immense charm and of great importance in 
indicating the early development of the twin passions for learning and 
liberty which were to mark all his life. Here, for the Catholic reader, are 
fascinating hints of a cryptic story which his death alone resolved. He speaks 
of the duality of his religious subscription: his father was a Catholic of 
liberal mind, his mother a Protestant. He was baptized a Catholic: ‘I 
remember the ceremony and the taste of salt on my tongue’. On his way to 
England to go to school he went to Rome. ‘We had an interview with Pope 
Pius IX, when, like the ill-mannered Australian cub I was, I freely inter- 
rupted his Holiness, or so they told me afterwards, and was rewarded by 
some special attention and a blessing’. Already as a child, as in his account 
of the bullying and cruelty of Australian schools, we are made aware of an 
insatiable sense of justice, which was to find a faithful echo later in the 
Liberal household of Castle Howard where he was to meet his future wife. 

Chapters on Murray as a teacher of Greek, on his work for the theatre, 
and on his association with the League (and in particular its Committee for 
Intellectual Co-operation), as well as the delightful essay on ‘A Fifty-six 
Year Friendship’ by Bertrand Russell, are added to his own account of his 
early life. No one can have known in one lifetime so tragic a betrayal of his 
deepest hopes: the assumptions of secular liberalism seemed to have been 
altogether destroyed. Yet he never faltered, and when ninety years old in a 
broadcast he reaffirmed his faith. ‘Our cause is not lost. Our standards are 
not lowered, but almost all that we love is in danger and must be saved... . 
Perhaps those who have endured to the end will come into their own.’ 

I.E. 

THe CHURCH AND THE Nations: A Study of Minority Catholicism. Edited 

by Adrian Hastings. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 
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It was a good idea that inspired this book, and it has been well executed. 
Sixteen Catholics from a wide range of countries were asked to describe their 
practical experience of the local characteristics, problems and tasks of the 
Church and her members. They have written serious and intelligent essays 
on the varied adjustments between the Church and the states and (what is 
not inevitably the same) between Catholics and their neighbours. The 
failings of practical Catholicism are not glossed over, for the writers are 
uninhibited by factitious churchy sentiment. Their concern is for confes- 
sional, not only professional, catholicity. 

One of the central themes of the studies, taken together, is a questioning 
of the virtue—even the practical value—of intimate alliances between 
representatives of the spiritual and secular powers. The number of nominal 
Catholics does not always indicate the strength of the Church. Christianity 
may be more alive where Christians are consciously and considerately a 
minority, than where security is sought in social systems and values. There 
are telling comments on the ultimate ineffectiveness of coercion, whether 
physical or, more insidiously, social, in serving spiritual ends. 

Fundamentally the tensions described and analysed are familiar, arising 
from the role of the Church as a supernatural institution in a world of 
natural human calculations and organizations. These latter are necessary, 
but how far, and in which ways and circumstances, are they rightly used ? 
The authors show, I think, that this subject might often have been more 
intelligently and scrupulously examined, even by thoughtful and weil- 
intentioned people, had they placed less reliance upon the wisdom of their 
own thoughts and the value of their intentions. There has always been a 
temptation to do zealously what is strictly unnecessary. 

And in general, it seems, prudent attempts to integrate the Church with 
existing social and political orders have not in the long run proved so 
prudent after all. Compromises, whether in determination to conform with 
details of local custom and material culture, or in the deeper problems of 
planting Christianity in the ground of existing social relations, can be as 
external and managerial as thoughtlessly trying to graft foreign natural 
cultures on peoples prepared to receive primarily the universal teaching of 
the Church. Here scientific studies of social structure might provide a better 
understanding of the nature of social and religious change. 

As Thomas Y. Tomon’s essay on Japan shows, for example, those who 
under mission influence follow their rulers into the Church may also abruptly 
follow them out of it. Or as Adrian Hastings writes of attempts at local 
artistic conformity—Chinese churches in the form of pagodas and the like 
—‘adaptation in art must grow out of a deeper adaptation, a thing that 
hitherto has hardly been attempted’. There have been signs of serious 
consideration of such questions, particularly among Dominicans. But how 
much official ‘Christian art’ inside and outside Europe still portrays an 
impoverished and even morbid vision, whatever the local peculiarities of 
material and execution! Ebony, ivory, stone, metal—all, too often, express 
an imagination which now finds its real scope in coloured plastic. 

There is a connected theme of distress running through the book, distress 
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at the intellectual inertia of much that passes as popularly Catholic. So, 
‘Catholic truth’ must sometimes be explained as some rather special kind 
of truth in fields of scholarship which permit of no dual standard of criticism 
and interpretation. As John Lynch suggests, there is no advantage in applying 
the word ‘Catholic’ indiscriminately to everything in which Catholics may 
be engaged—what are Catholic science, Catholic history, or (I even saw the 
other day) Catholic football? 

The countries covered are England (an excellent article by John Lynch), 
India, Norway, America, the Lebanon, part of the Congo, Australia, 
Wales, Japan, the Netherlands, Vietnam, Brazil, Egypt and Southern 
Africa. There is an alert introduction by Adrian Hastings. Those who wish 
to know the other contributors should consult the book. They will probably 
buy it. 

Goprrey LIENHARDT 


In PLAcE oF Parents. By Gordon Trasler. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
25s.) 

This is a most useful book for the professional case worker and will also 
be of interest to lay people such as members of Children’s Committees, 
Juvenile Court Magistrates and the many people who interest themselves in 
voluntary child care. It is a serious, thoughtful piece of research into the 
results of foster-home placements made by the Devon Children’s Depart- 
ment, a department which has a high reputation for careful casework and 
was one of the first to close its residential nurseries by boarding out all the 
babies. 

The study was made of fifty-seven children who, over a period of three 
years, broke down in their foster homes; twenty-one of these children had 
records of previous breakdowns. A control group was used of eighty-one 
children who had remained in long-term foster homes up to, and during, the 
period chosen and had developed secure relationships with their foster 
parents. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with well-written case histories, 
giving examples of each main reason for the breakdown; some of these 
have subsidiary causes and many are inter-related. The histories have been 
compiled from three main sources: the child’s previous history from 
records, interviews with the foster parents, and discussions with the case 
worker concerned. The main cause of breakdown seems to be, in the 
majority of cases, the child’s inability to understand his parents’ failure to 
continue their relationship with him and his anxiety caused by what he can 
only feel to be a rejection of himself. This anxiety inhibits the child from 
risking any new relationship and proves most bitterly disappointing to the 
new foster-parents. Many of the case histories are sad little stories of couples 
who with the highest conscious motives have still failed to provide homes for 
children whose future depends on their ability to learn to give and receive 
affection. Not all foster-parents take children for the highest motives; 
sometimes it is for profit (although small) or sometimes as a weapon against 
the other partner. In passing it seems a pity that Mr Trasler should describe 
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under the heading ‘The Charity Foster-Mother’ a woman who takes a 
child in order to gain merit with the community; surely a misuse of the 
word ‘charity’? 

The statistical findings at the end are clear and not too elaborate and 
pose some interesting questions on which further research might well be 
done. One wonders why only one child appears to have been placed with 
relatives; did none come forward? Were they considered unsuitable? 
Were they overcrowded? Would not a relation, even if a not very satis- 
factory one, have been better than a period of care in an institution? A 
relative could at least have provided the security of the familiar and, 
tremendously important, would have been able to talk to the child about his 
parents and home. Secondly, one queries if any help is given to the ‘failed’ 
foster-parents or are they left insecure and unhappy, weighed down with a 
feeling of inadequacy to face their neighbours and explain that it was the 
fault of the Children’s Department who should never have sent them such a 
child? 

Throughout the whole of Mr Trasler’s book we are kept very much aware 
that a foster relationship is not a normal one; like adoption it has many 
difficulties which the ordinary parent and child happily escapes. It is an 
extremely difficult undertaking to foster an unwanted child; those who do 
it deserve our support and admiration and those who fail need our sympathy. 

HiLary HAtPIN 


Berenson: A Biography. By Sylvia Sprigge. (Allen and Unwin; 35s.) 


This is the first biography to be written about this very remarkable man, 
a man outstanding in the world of art history and of so strangely diverse a 
character that we may be long guessing what he was up to. The author, for 
all her close research and careful documentation, perhaps indeed because 
of these things, does not rekindle in living terms the vivacity and drive, the 
tenderness, loneliness and assurance of her hero; she is perpetually diverted 
into side-issues which no longer add colour to her central figure, however 
interesting they may be in themselves. It does not help the reader to know 
to whom Crowe, the associate of Cavalcaselle, was married, or that he was 
knighted ; nor that Mrs Strong was given free lodging by the Italian Govern- 
ment in 1940; yet such information is on every page. It is more a book 
around Berenson than about him, and should be of value to future bio- 
graphers. 

Berenson’s life is a unique case of an art historian of conventionally 
accepted cultured and refined tastes turning these gifts to the amassing of 
great wealth, while holding always to a vision of quiet retirement. In 1875 
a Jewish boy of ten leaves the Pale of Settlement in Lithuania to migrate 
with his parents in extreme poverty to a slum in Boston. There, through his 
personal vision, he so educates himself that within thirty-two years he has 
become not only a highly cultured man and the leading expert in the filed 
of Italian Renaissance art, but, too, commands a salary of £20,000 a year 
and perhaps as much again or more in commissions on the sale of pictures 
—holding this for thirty years while living an elegant personal life in his 
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large house near Florence, which he can eventually leave to the University 
of Harvard with an endowment of a million dollars. 

No one else has turned art connoisseurship to such ends, and yet when he 
was fifty-five he could write: ‘I see now how fruitless in interest is the history 
of art, and how worthless an undertaking is that of determining who 
painted or carved or built whatsoever it be. I see now how valueless all 
such matters are to the life of the spirit.” What a fascinating paradox! It 
wasn’t until he was seventy-two that he broke his association with Sir Joseph 
Duveen and felt free to enjoy ‘my long interrupted it-ness’. 

Berenson was ninety-four when he died. One of his earliest art influences 
was Walter Pater and his book on the Renaissance, and later Marius the 
Epicurean, from which he learnt, in his own words, ‘to extract from the 
chaotic succession of events in the common day what was wholesome and 
sweet’, and from Walter Pater’s that ‘Life was not a means to some end, 
but . . . from dying hour to hour an end in itself’. 

The book is attractively arranged and contains many excellent photo- 
graphs. 

H. S. Epe 


NOTICES 


Ir Is Paut Wuo Writes, by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox (Burns and 
Oates; 18s.) is an arrangement of Mgr Knox’s translation of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of St Paul, including Hebrews, to form a narrative 


of St Paul’s life, enclosing and situating his writings; on the opposite page 
Fr Cox provides a genial commentary which, though it avoids difficulties 
of detail, ably exposes the broad outlines of St Paul’s thought and circum- 
stances. 

Tue Toxo.osn, by Ronald Segal (Sheed and Ward; 6s.), might be described 
as the adventures of a little black god in search of justice. Its satire on the 
consequences of apartheid was underlined at the moment of publication by 
the events at Sharpeville, the author himself only just evading arrest by 
seeking asylum in Bechuanaland, but plainly it will not lose its sting for 
some time to come. 

Sarnts OF Russia, by Constantin de Grunwald (Hutchinson; 25s.), is a 
pleasant, if rather ingenuous, introduction to Russian holiness in its 
historical setting, from St Vladimir at the turn of the first millennium to the 
startsy of the Optima monastery during the nineteenth century. It will 
hardly convert Mr K., but it will attract western readers who want an 
introduction to these sometimes strange but always impressive figures. 
PorTRY AND Po.itics UNDER THE Stuarts, by C. V. Wedgwood (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 25s.), is.one of those books so competently con- 
structed and so readable that their erudition does not at once strike the 
reader. It appeals on both the levels of the title. The examples are seldom 
without interest as verse and gain a great deal from being set against the 
detailed historical background; the political struggles are illuminated and 
humanized by the personalities and styles of the poets involved. 











